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Book of the Month for January 


~ Pflueger Pocket Catalog—the book which should be 
in every fisherman’s hands. Filled with the kind of 
information that you like to read about fish and fishing. 
Gives you, in compact form, exactly what you want to 
know about fresh and salt water game fish—their habits—- 
location—what they feed on—their food value—heaviest 
fish on record caught, etc. The latest up-to-the-minute 
information from three generations of Pflueger experience 
in making good fishing tackle and collecting information A 
for fishermen... This book also gives you a catalog of 7 - 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle, including reels and baits for every Mail 
kind of fresh and salt water fishing. If you will write us. fe the 

we shall be glad to send you a copy. o Coupon 
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[Mz Fishing Reel—I 1 Fishimg Tackle in the U.S. 


f Dept. FS-1, Akron, Ohio 
573—$25.00 Pp F J i J E GER. oe Saree — Please send me, 
— March 30, 1926— A oe ” cost, your Pocket Catalog 
nee Reading. Quadruple PRONOUNCED FLEW=-GER" 
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Announcement 


of the Prize-Winners in the 


Forest-Yay’ STREAM 


PRIZE 
Fishing Story 
CONTEST 


Sm 


Ist Prize to: 


Mr. J. F. OERTEL 
Vienna, Va. 


2nd Prize to: 


Mrs. Daisy L. COLLINS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


3rd Prizes (duplicates) 
to: 


Mr. Cuares G. 
BLANDFORD 
Ossining, N. Y. 


and 


Dr. RoYDEN E. TULL 
Rockford, Illinois 


te 


The prize-winning stories 
will appear in 
ForEsST AND STREAM 
beginning with the 
February issue. 


ForEsT AND STREAM 


FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF 
THE GUNSMITH’S ART 


HE fathers and grandfathers of the master crafts- 
men now in the Remington Arms Factory were 
the leading gunsmiths of their time. They estab- 
lished a tradition of fine workmanship and gave 
Remington Fire Arms the position of leadership 
that they maintain today. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloading 
Shotgun is a fine example of the expert 
gunsmith’s art. It has been the leading 
autoloader for years. Because of its stur- 
dy construction and mechanical perfec- 
tion it is safe, smooth, and certain in 

its operation after firing thousands 

of rounds of the heaviest longrange 
loads. It is light, has graceful lines, 

and is beautifully finished. Truly 

the last word in an autoloading 
shotgun. At your dealer’s. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Originators cf Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington Nitro Ex- 
press shells well outshoot 
shell for shell any other 
make or brand of long 
range loads on the mar- 
ket. With the Model 11— 
the best combination for 
ducks and geese. 


The Remington Auto- 
loading Shotgun. Model 
II 12-gauge only. Stand- 
ard Grade, Price $56.75. 


©1929 R. A. Co. 
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FOR SALE 
Game Preserves 





Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, ex- 
cellent fishing, etc., but also repre- 
sent exceptional investments; ad- 






































mirably situated on South Carolina 
and Georgia coasts, where forty- 
seven prominent Northern and 
Eastern parties purchased similar 
properties the past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 


Ten Drayton St. Savannah, Ga. 


CANADA TAX SALE 
Seized and Sold for Taxes 
$ 64.80 buys 20 acres on main road. 
100.80 buys 2!/. acres 800 feet lake front. 
189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river. 
ae buys {75 acres good hunting. 
.00 buys 160 acres western farm. 
.00 buys 300 acres, sporting, minerals. 

These properties, with several hundred others, 
are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no 
further payments. Beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges where there is real 
hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites; heav- 
ily wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the new North; also farms 
in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Our 12th annual list just is- 
sued in the form of a 20-page illustrated booklet 
describes these properties and gives full particu- 
lars. It is mailed free on application. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests 
and farms. Don’t delay. These properties won’t 
last long at these prices. Send no money but 
send for booklet to-day so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 608, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Can. 


Famous Jacobs Bird-Houses 


Beautify your grounds and help your 
bird neighbors by using the Jacobs colony 
houses for the Purple Martin. Individual 
nest-boxes for the Bluebird, Wren, Chicka- 
dee, Swallow, Nuthatch, Titmouse, Flicker 
and Woodpecker. 


Feeding devices for winter birds. Gov- 


ernment sparrow traps. Beautiful illus- 
trated booklet describing our products free. 


Over 45 years’ experience with birds. 


Jacobs Bird-House and Manufacturing Co. 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 
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Edited by MORRIS ACKERMAN 


Mount Rosson—Caribou District, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Reached by the Canadian 
National Railways. The Mount Robson 
hunting country is just west and north 
of Jasper National Park, the railway sta- 
tion being some fifty miles west of the 
town of Jasper. The hunting is done 
along the Alberta-British Columbia Rocky 
Mountains. 

On a trip by pack-train we travelled 
| some 150 miles north of the railway 
point, Robson Platform (where “Curly” 
Donald Phillips was waiting for us with 
his pack outfit of 26 horses). It’s excel- 
lent hunting country. Big horn sheep, 
goat, caribou, moose, mule deer, grizzly, 
cinnamon and black bear, ptarmigan and 
blue grouse. 

Our party of four bagged two moose, 
six caribou, six goats, three sheep, five 
grizzlies, one black and one cinnamon 
bear. Hunting in both Alberta and 
British Columbia, we could have taken 
considerably more game than we did. 
We saw several hundred mountain goats. 
I saw 104 sheep in one band. Caribou 
were seen every day. Moose were plenti- 
ful. We only took two very beautiful 
specimens. As a grizzly country it’s far 
above the average. On the trip we saw a 
total of thirteen. This in forty-two days 
of hunting. Practically all of this game 
is seen above timberline, in the Alplands. 
Only the mule deer and black bear hit- 
ting for the lower altitudes as fall pro- 
gresses. A trip of this kind is, in reality, 
an adventure. If it appeals to you, we 
would suggest that you make your guide 
and outfitting arrangements at least a 
year in advance of your contemplated 
hunt. 

For information, write Hughes and 
Kitchen, Fred Brewster, Donald Phillips, 
Jack Brewster or Otto Brothers, Jasper, 
Alberta, Canada. (Jasper Park Lodge, 
at Jasper, is open during the summer sea- 
son.) 

LitrLe River—Sunbury County, New 
Brunswick. Canadian Pacific or Cana- 
dian National Railways to Fredericton, 
C. N. R. from Fredericton to Penniac, 
about ten miles north. Motor through 
Fredericton and Penniac almost to hunt- 
ing grounds. Located in the south-cen- 
tral part of the province. 

Excellent deer country and pretty fair 
for moose. Some black bear. Grouse 
getting more plentiful. Hunting this Lit- 
tle River country with W. Harry Allen, 
New Brunswick’s most famous guide, a 
few years back, he told me “fifteen years 
ago I saw my first deer track here.” To- 
day the deer hunting is of the outstand- 
ing kind. I never saw bigger bucks, of 
the white-tail variety, anywhere. 

Harry has several comfortable sets of 
log cabins built here and there on this 
country, which is one of the territories 
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he places his hunters in. It’s pretty tim- 
bered country with excellent feeding 
grounds for both moose and deer in lo- 
calized spots that have veen burnt over. 
Allen, who also has a hunting camp at 
Rocky Brook, and leases the salmon wa- 
ters of Cains River, can be reached at 
Penniac. 

Teton County—Montana. Great Nor- 
thern Railway, via Great Falls to 
Pendroy. Situated in the northwestern 
part of the state, skirting the eastern 
range of the Rocky Mountains and near 
the Continental Divide. South of Glacier 
National Park. Rainbow and cut-throat 
fishing in the park and fishing and hunt- 
ing south of same. Excellent elk coun- 
try, plenty of deer, good chance for bear, 
especially in the spring. (Including griz- 
zly.) 

Timber wolf, coyote, badger, some cou- 
gar and small game. Best time for 
spring bear hunt May 15 through June, 
September 1 to November 15. Pack- 
train trips to Big, Teton, Sun, Spotted 
Bear and Flathead Rivers; Deer, Moose, 
Badger, Goat, Beaver, Endigo, Bear, Icy, 
Fish, Ball Head and Salmon Lakes, as 
well as many nameless lakes and 
streams. Pack outfits, including every- 
thing but guns and tackle, furnished. 
Drop a line to Chick Grimsley, Pendroy. 
This is his twenty-fourth year as a guide 
out there. 

PInACATE MountTAiNns—State of Sonora, 
Mexico. Reached via Southern Pacific 
Railway to Ajo (pronounced Ah-Hoo), 
some thirty miles north of the border. 
The mountains are situated in the north- 
western part of Sonora. The trip is made 
via machine south to the Sonora River, 
some forty-two miles, on the Gulf trail. 
Another thirty to forty miles across the 
desert brings you to the foot of the moun- 
tains, the hunting country. 

A tribe of Mexican Indians furnish 
guides. They live in the foothills. Good 
country for big horn sheep, antelope, 
cougar, coyote and wild donkey. An 
abundance of- Mexican quail and white- 
wing doves. My friend, Col. Sam Hol- 
“den, of Ottawa, hunted there six days 
with two companions. They bagged a 
cougar, four rams, four buck antelope, 
two coyotes and three wild donkeys. They 
saw twenty-five or thirty big horn rams, 
nearly a hundred antelope, coyotes and 
donkeys in scuds. This is a reasonably 
safe Mexican hunting place. Your chance 
of being shot or held for ransom is 
minimized. For additional information, 
write the American Consul at Ajo; Jude 
Peter Oberfield, Casa Grande, Ariz., or 
Col. Sam Holden, Grant-Holden-Graham, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

MiamMi—Dade County, Florida. Motor 
from Jacksonville on Dixie highway. 
Florida East Coast and Seaboard Air 
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Line railways. Situated on the Atlantic 
east coast, in the southern part of the 
state. On Biscayne Bay, connected with 
Miami Beach by a causeway. A great 
wintering place for American anglers 
fond of salt-water fishing. 


Sailfish, barracuda, 


mouth bass in nearby lakes. 


fishing season. Especially prized sailfish 
taken here in numbers. A water trip can 
be made from Jacksonville. Only some 
eighty miles north of Long Key fishing 
grounds. Outfitting point for fishing in 
the British West Indies. 


Further information from Board of 
Trade. Flamingo, Tamiami, Royal Palm 
and other hotels, 


LittLeE WHITEFISH LAKE—Hull County, 
Quebec. Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Gracefield. Motor Ottawa, Wakefield, 
Kazubazua, Gracefield, east across Gati- 
neau bridge. Gracefield is sixty miles 
north of Ottawa. The lake is thirteen 
miles east. A leased lake for many years, 
but now open to public for fishing. One 
of the very few good lakes along the 
Gatineau Laurentians in which there is 
resort accommodation. 


Fishing there in August last I caught 
many fine small-mouth bass. The lake 
trout and great northern pike fishing is 
far above the average. It’s a fair lake 
for. wall-eyed pike. Had the unusual 
experience of catching a ten-pound white- 
fish in this lake on a trolling spoon. | 
Plenty of timber around the lake and good 
deer hunting. A mountain directly back 
of the lodge discloses some twenty other 
lakes in the vicinity. Little Whitefish is 
a big lake and should be good for many 
years to come. 


Graces Limited, an outfitting store at 
Gracefield, have built a set of cabins and 
camps on the east shore. It will be ready 
in 1929. It’s known as Northfield Lodge. 


Sporting Goods Houses | 
Combine | 
BERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., and 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., both | 

of New York City, have combined their | 
sporting goods businesses. For the pres- | 
ent, the two stores will be operated under 
their respective names at Madison Ave- | 
nue and Forty-fifth Street and 349 Madi- | 
son Avenue, New York. 


The officers of the combined companies 
will be James S. Cobb, President, now | 
President of Abercrombie & Fitch Co.; | 
Otis L. Guernsey, Vice President, now | 
Vice President of Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., and F. H. Schauffler, Vice President, | 
now President of Von Lengerke & Det- | 
mold, Inc. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. has outfitted | 
explorers, hunters and various kinds of | 
expeditions into all parts of the world 
and their shop has become the rendezvous 
for international sportsmen and _sports- | 
women. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., has spe- | 
cialized particularly in guns, fishing | 
tackle and camping equipment. Their | 
“gun room” is universally known and is | 
patronized by those who demand the fin- | 
est guns the world produces. 


Eventually, the two businesses will be 
housed under the roof of the present 
Abercrombie & Fitch building at the cor- 
ner of Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. : 





amberjack, pom- | 
pano, kingfish and some tarpon. Scuds of | 
other fish in the Atlantic waters. Large- | 
Tackle, | 
boats and guides available during the, 
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“What has Flto 
for 1929?” 


~ » the interest and eager curiosity 
of the entire amine a will 
shortly be answered—and rewarded. 


Meanwhile — we pledge this: That 
never before has Elto presented so 
great — and so valuable — an array 
of solid engineering advancements 
and sparkling new refinements ~ ~ 






We further pledge that one major 
Elto contribution steps beyond the 
limits of anticipated achievement — 
and obviously asserts itself as the 
most notable single contribution in 
recent years toward the universal 
enjoyment of outboard motoring ~ ~ 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mason Street, Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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» ALASKA, THE HUNTERS’ PARADISE 
Spring and Fall 1929 
Kodiak, Grizzly, Glacier and Black Bear, Kenai 
Moose, Sheep (ovis dalli), Goats, Caribou. 
For Particulars 
HENRY LUCAS — GEORGE NELSON 
Licensed Guides 
Box 119, Anchorage, Alaska 









Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 








HUNTING AT ITS PEAK 
All seasons are now open in North Carolina. December and J: the most I nth: 
for ning. You are invited to participate. Game ply Dountifal-- From all actins reports 
of fail have come. ‘‘ We got ours in two hours,’’ say a number of messag: leather 
ideal— Without vigorous extremes, hunters } e ev 
supply the necessary *‘zip’’ but not for physical hardship, Vay 
waterfow! on the coast to ‘‘big game’’ in the mountains. So 

6 Tagpe condittogs cosure iS penseat and profitable outing. aie ome viais, thet a 
man becomes a‘‘re; .’’ You are ass of a warm w Carolina. par 
foulare furnished by the ree ee oT 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA :: 


FOR ALL 


Tim (ey: 4us | 
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Togo, lead dog of Seppala in the antitoxin drive to Nome in 1925; now 12 years old and retired. 
A genuine Siberian. In the serum drive he covered 340 miles, averaging 9 miles an hour. 
Average includes rest time. 
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A Surrendering Moose 


His Belated Appearance Was the Ultra-Refined 


Essence of Misfortune 


HIS, perhaps unique, experience 

i befell “Stretch” and me last fall; 

consequently I am inclined to credit 
Saint Hubert with a decidedly perverted sense of humor. 

The sobriquet is altitudinally descriptive of my com- 
panion (name furnished on application), who must on a 
basis of experience be rated as a moose-hunting tyro, 
although inexperience was offset by enthusiasm and gen- 
eral adaptableness. 

He is a veteran canoeist and as he had canoed through 
a section of the selected hunting territory the preceding 
season, he became the topographic guide, which assign- 
ment was conducted with commendable success—when a 
charitable oversight is allowed respecting a paddle bonus 
in the nature of a long, broad and wind-swept blind alley 
of aqua pura. It is not my purpose to stress this incident 
as it merely added two leagues which only brought the 
day’s total up to approximately thirty miles. I had ade- 
quate revenge when circumstances did not permit him to 
eat until mid-afternoon; if personally acquainted with 
him the dire significance of such punishment would be 
obvious. 

More or less intimate association with numerous moose 
made me responsible for the arranging of a hostile inter- 
view with a generously-antlered specimen, so there was 
an inter-dependence in responsibilities which made an 
amicable _ partner- 
ship. 

Deriag 
“Stretch’s” former 
trip, considerable 
game had been 
seen; of course this 
was during fly- 
time when these 
animals were 
freely exposing 
themselves for the 
dual purpose of 
feeding upon the 
succulent shore 
grass and aqueous 
bulbs, and to seek 
relief from flies. 

The desire to 
see new country 
and information 
indicative of a 
reasonable abun- 
dance of game 
proved sufficient 


By WILL E. HALE 


incentive for me to forsake my usual 
haunts. Inquiries concerning this alleged 
game El Dorado elicited various encour- 
aging opinions as to the. possibilities. 

We planned to reach our objective by ascending the 
Saint John River about sixty miles by river boat, and then 
have our outfit hauled across to a “thoroughfare” leading 
into a network of streams and lakes. 

The boat was due to leave at 8 a.m., but by a malicious 
misdeal of fate it was only five and a half hours late in 
departing. Which was, as I recall it, an interim savoring 
strongly of the essence of eternity, as I cannot brook dal- 
liances, especially at the outset of a trip, despite the ten 
days at our disposal. 

This delay was due to the oil-burner having been taken 
down through the world-famous Reversing Falls for a 
cargo of world-famous Scotch and other liquid accessories, 
also many puncheons of Barbadoes molasses, so the cargo 
was principally “rum and molasses.” 


HE Reversing Falls are only navigable for a limited 
period on each tide and the first favorable time fell 
before daybreak in a dense fog, therefore the risk was 
deemed too great. The wreck of such a cargo might 
prompt a proportion of our riparian populace to investi- 
gate the exhilarating properties of our harbor water, or 
suggest mourning. 
The cargo, at 
least the stimulat- 
ing section, was 
the target of many 
avaricious eyes, and 
various epiglottises 
were observed to 
palpitate with sin- 
gular vigor, in facc, 
over eleven hun- 
dred cases of im- 
ported liquors are 
almost enough to 
make any sober 
person sit up and 
take notice. 

In case any of 
my readers may 
have surmised that 
this transient 
cargo, or any part 
thereof, was the 
major item in our 
supplies with 


A cousin of “Stretch’s” caller. 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railway 





which to shatter all catch-as-can heavyweight imbibing 
records, I am impelled to refute all such mental allega- 
tions for several reasons: Firstly, the wherewithal was 
not ours, but the temporary property of our indulgent 
Government. Secondly, reptiles indigenous to the terri- 
tory are positively non-venomous. Thirdly, “Stretch” 
acknowledges no allegiance to Bacchus. Fourthly, as yet, 
I have failed to gain signal distinction as a dipsomaniac. 

It would be anomalistic to omit a brief description of 
this flexuous river, which on scenic splendor merit greatly 
surpasses many other rivers which are more widely eulo- 
gized. 

Rolling ridges guard each bank with breaks to receive 
the contributing waters of the Kennebecasis, Nerepis, 
Bellisle, Washademoak, Jemseg and several lesser streams. 
Deciduous trees predominate with interspersed spruce, fir, 
pine and other softwoods standing out in pleasing contrast. 
Early frosts had assisted in clothing the guardian hills on 
either hand with a baffling array of color humanly in- 
capable of duplication. This prolonged feast of Autumn 
grandeur would have driven a temperamental artist to 
distraction in a conscientious effort to accurately depict in 
miniature this handiwork of the Supreme Artist. 

We passed a number of great alluvial intervales and 
islands famous for their hay crops and as a rendezvous 
for ducks. Part of the land bordering the river is culti- 
vated and the hay fields were again green with after- 
growth; ripe grain added another contrast to the charm 
of these scenes. 

We were six hours behind schedule in arriving at Mac- 
Gowan’s Wharf. The local blacksmith—whom I shall 
designate as genial George—was there to meet us, but did 
not have his team on hand owing to the darkness and 
indications of pluvial weather. After a brief consulta- 
tion we elected to go in as far as possible by team. 

The erstwhile debaters of the country store were hold- 


The possessor of a magnificent set of antlers. 





ee 






ing an outdoor conclave at the wharf and it was soon 
evidenced that we were classified as greenhorns; this en- 
gendered lively interest and’ we became the recipients of 
sundry advice as to the dangers, hardships and uselessness 
of such a trip. It was dramatically related how two 
chaps were shot in this territory the previous season and 
others fired at under the delusion that they were moose, 
and that any animated thing in the district became imme- 
diately eligible as a target. If this and other pessimistic 
references to hazards had been presented in sincerity, it 
would have made voluntary entry into the country equiva- 
lent to suicide. This rustic entertainment was much 
appreciated as it whiled away the time necessary for the 
arrival of our conveyance, and the kindly darkness oblig- 
ingly hid our mutual manifestation of amusement. 

The team placed us within a short distance of a stream. 
We pitched the pup-tent by the light of an acetylene 
lamp and arranged the tarp and blankets in the form of 
a sleeping-bag. 


E camped on a slight ridge jutting out into an 

immense bog; this site proved to be the habitat 

of countless frogs and our junior canine tent exercised a 
circus appeal. 

While retiring we heard in the distance a cow moose 
plaintively calling, which was encouraging. Under Mor- 
pheus’ facile guidance, I intercepted and despatched a 
gentleman moose with enormous antlers, which totally 
eclipsed any existing trophy. The humiliating feature 
respecting this accomplishment is the fact that I am unable 
to produce tangible evidence to substantiate my prowess 
on that occasion. 

In the morning, our shotgun was finally located after 
“Stretch” had walked back to the wagon. This delay in 
inland departure was characterized as a slight respite for 
a brace of mature male moose. 
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On paddling out 
into French Lake 
the wind was of 
such velocity that 
we circumspective- 
ly hugged the lee 
shore; even with 
this precaution 
some uninvited 
water came in over 
the gunwale. 

Our tentative 
destination was a 
camp on the Porto- 
bello Stream. This 
stream meanders 
through miles of 
wide marshes dis- 
tantly flanked by 
low ridges of hardwood attired in vari-colored costumes, 
thus forming a pleasing background. We had some delay 
in finding the mouth of the stream, on coming to what 
appeared to be the bona-fide stream on the map, we ac- 
cepted it in good faith, but to our chagrin, a stiff paddle 
of a mile or more against a very strong wind was an 
utter dissipation of time and energy, as we were in the 
midst of an immense savannah and our progress blocked. 
So we put up the sail and scudded back before a near-gale. 

The real mouth was nearby and we proceeded up until 
it forked with little choice as to the two streams. It was 
here that I recalled that adage: “When in doubt go to 
the right.” Experience has taught me that this system is 


absolutely correct—when discounted fifty-plus per cent; 
we accordingly chose the left and were “right.” 

Our directions concerning the location of the camp 
were somewhat vague; we finally came to a grassy patch 


on the bank which suggested a tiny clearing, a reconnoitre 
located a neat camp recently repaired ; owing to threaten- 
ing weather we did not hesitate to make this shelter our 
temporary headquarters. 

On going through the woods back of the camp we came 
to a large marsh fully five miles long by two miles wide. 
A convenient tree was utilized as a “crow’s nest,” and 
even the use of binoculars failed to reveal any game. 
After vainly searching for tracks, we paddled up the other 
stream and examined the green woods for “signs” without 
success. Country hardly suitable for moose in October. 

In this section a visiting clergyman is reported to have 
seen over sixty moose in less than a day, in fly-time a few 
years ago. 

With considerable effort I fashioned a horn. I have 
used birch bark for various purposes, yet this was without 
exception the toughest and most unyielding to come under 
my observation, it was actually akin to sheet iron. In 
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seeking an expla- 
nation for the phe- 
nomenal texture 
of the bark, I dis- 
covered that the 
earth was of a 
peculiar bluish clay 
quite unlike any I 
have previously 
seen, so I credit this 
strange soil with 
producing the un- 
usual bark. 

In the evening I 
“called,” but my 
erotic eloquence 
provoked no eager 
response from vir- 
ile males. While 
obliged to acknowledge that this vocal accomplishment is 
not of professional calibre, I can usually incite response at 
this season, even if the answerer disdains to accept in 
person and is content to grunt his contempt. Response of 
any nature is valuable, as it discloses approximate location 
and seriously jeopardizes a moose’s career. 

We hunted until dark, but for anything we heard or 
saw, the moose of that section might exist only in tradi- 
tion. A hunt next day was equally unfruitful and a dili- 
gent search disclosed no evidence of a moose—in the flesh 
—having been within a wide radius for ages. 

There then developed a mutual urge to explore the 
Indian Lake and Little River section. It was a beautiful 
day and the scenery along the route sufficient in itself to 
compensate for the trip, as the consideration of killing an 
animal was, perhaps, as it should be—secondary. Per- 
sonally, I have passed up the great majority of opportuni- 
ties in the past, but I did hope to have “Stretch” secure an 
antlered trophy on his initial attempt, although he is 
keenly appreciative of the finer things in Nature’s scheme 
and is not instinctively a killer. 


UR map, although reasonably accurate, was drawn 

to a comparatively small scale which frequently 
made the identification of certain features difficult. We 
located the somewhat concealed entrance to Little River, 
and a short distance up were attracted by a sandbar of a 
whitish hue, which on inspection was unanimously selected 
as a camp-site. Owing to prominent exposure to the 
wind and the view of any game that might appear on the 
shore of the lake-like cove, we pitched the tent back about 
fifty yards from the shore in a clump of white birches, 
which afforded protection and lent themselves in support- 
ing our canvas domicile. The sandbar was utilized as a 

(Continued on page 48) 


Full speed ahead! 








r SNHE Miusher’s big tent was 
pitched in a dense spruce thicket, 
and as I sat under the open flap, 

with my trail-weary legs stretched out to the welcome 

warmth of the little sheet iron stove, munching thick sand- 
wiches and 

sipping hot 
coffee, I could 
look out to 
where some 
twenty big, 
strong Eski- 
mos waited in 

the trail. Im- 

mune to the 

intense cold 

(for it was 

below zero 

weather), and 
perfectly con- 
tent with their 
lot, they re- 
clined in com- 
fortable _ posi- 
tions and 
awaited our 
pleasure. Over 
a long up-hill 
trail they had 
dragged the 
big, heavy out- 
fits that were necessary for comfortable camping in the 
cold and snowy winter woods. Eagerly they had leaned 
into their collars and tirelessly they had climbed the hard 
grades, cocking intelligent ears when we had voiced our 
commands and wagging appreciative tails at our words of 
praise or encouragement, for these Eskimos were Eskimo 
dogs and a wonderful lot of fine pure-bred dogs they were. 

We had come up to this wild-woods section of northern 
New Hampshire, the artist and I, on a winter camping ex- 
pedition and had engaged Mr. Edward P. Clark, of West 
Milan, who is, by the way, the President of the Eskimo 
Club of America, and whom we nicknamed The Musher, 
to provide dog-team transportation for our outfit of 
equipment and supplies back into the woods. Upon 
arrival we found him not only prepared to furnish 
transportation for our outfit, but also ready to provide 
each of us with a personal conveyance in the shape of a 
team and sledge which we were to handle ourselves. And 
not only this, but Mr. Clark, alias The Musher, together 
with Mrs. Clark and their sturdy young son, were going 
into the woods with us. 

So four sleds were gotten out and loaded with camp 
supplies, provisions and dog food, all of which was secure- 
ly lashed in place, with.our snowshoes tied on top. Four 
traces, with lead-lines attached, were fastened to the sleds 
and four teams of dogs were harnessed and put in place. 
Then, when we had been given a little instruction in the 
rudiments of driving and had added a few Eskimo words 
to our vocabulary, for these dogs understood the Eskimo 
language only, we were away. 

Our sleds were of the modern type with handle bars 
at the rear, so that the driver stands with one foot on 
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either runner and the load all in front 
of him. Driving a good team of dogs 
is a splendid sport in itself, and almost 
before we realized the passing of time, we had run down 


a few miles of beaten highway, climbed a steep logging 
road ; followed 
a winding 
trail through 
a delightful 
stretch of 
woodland; 
crossed the 
lake and 
reached the 
camp where 
The Musher’s 
big tent was 
already 
pitched. A 
few hours of 
really enjoy- 
able exercise 
had taken us 
from the rail- 
way to one of 
the very best 
winter camp- 
sites I have 
ever seen. On 
the sled ges 
was everything 
necessary for comfortable cold weather camping—plenty 
of blankets, extra clothing, commodious tents and a good 
supply of food and cooking utensils. That is what the 
right kind of a dog team does for the winter camper—it 
converts his transportation problems into excursion plea- 
sures. 

Our camp was wonderfully well situated. The tents 
were pitched in the thick spruce growth that covered a 
strip of low land lying between the first two of a chain 
of seven small lakes. Behind us, four or five miles, lay 
the narrow valley out of which we had just climbed. 
Ahead stretched twenty miles of woodland, a great white 
wilderness that rolled up over high mountains and across 
smooth lakes and was broken only by a few tumbling 
streams whose rapid waters would not freeze. All about 
us was every facility for a pleasurable winter vacation, 
including the fine dog teams that could take us whither 
we would go. 





HESE Eskimos with which we were camping were 

certainly wonderful creatures—as handsome, intelli- 
gent and useful as any in dogdom. Some of them were 
imported animals having been bred and reared in Green- 
land and Labrador, while the others were descendants of 
these imported dogs. They all had an alert appearance; 
heads were always up; ears erect; tails jauntily curled 
over their back and these things-set off their well-propor- 
tioned bodies and abundant, lustrous coats, to a good 
advantage. They were dogs that would attract attention 
in any canine company. The noses of these dogs were 
rather long, the ears triangular in shape and stood erect 
on their heads. The eyes were rather narrow and set 
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obliquely into the face. 
jaws were strong and equipped 
with powerful teeth, enabling 
them to handle large bones or 
huge pieces of frozen meat with 
ease. Their necks were well- 
arched, their chests broad. The 
quarters were muscular above 
lithe, sinewy legs, supporting a 
strong and well-rounded body. 
The feet were round and com- 
pact, with pads as hard and 
tough as sole leather, and with 
hair between the toes which pre- 
vents the accumulation of snow 
and subsequent soreness. The 
tails were evenly furred all the 
way around—not feathered like 
that of a collie or a setter. On 
some of the dogs the tail hair was 
longer at the tip end, giving the 
tail a plume-like appearance 
which is accentuated when the 
dog carries it over his back, as he 
usually does. But, perhaps it was 
the coats of these dogs that were 
their crowning glory. 

These, while they lay quite 
smooth and thus did not catch 
and hold rain and- snow, were 
resplendent with a sheen not unlike that we get on sunlit 
stretches of clean snow. It seemed to fairly scintillate 
with rare colors as it rippled with the movements of the 
dogs and, there in the setting of northern forest, it some- 
way reminded me of the aurora borealis, under the shoot- 
ing lights of which the dogs originally had their birth. 
This coat is really a thick mat of wool out through which 
grows another layer of coarse hair which sheds the storms. 
Altogether it affords the dogs almost perfect protection 
from cold and snow. 

The coats of these dogs were indeed so warm that any 
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shelter or bedding did not have 
to be taken for them on our camp- 
ing trip. They were unhitched 
and taken back into the thick 
spruce and each one tied to a 
tree. A little depression was 
trodden in the snow and lined 
with a few evergreen boughs and 
this provided their bed. During 
the evening they were given the 
one and only feed of the day—a 
mixture of cooked cereal and beef 
scraps—while for their thirst 
they could lap up the ever-abun- 
dant snow. Then they could curl 
up in such a manner that the big 
furry tail would cover the nose 
and feet and sleep comfortably 
warm all night long. That was 
a wonderful trip—one of the 
very best camping trips I have 
ever taken and | attribute much 
of its success to the Eskimo dogs 
that camped with us. 

For the past twenty years I 
have been going camping in the 
winter. I took up this cold 
weather camping because I had 
more leisure at that season and I 
have followed it because I liked 
it even better than summer camping. The great, white 
winter woods are wonderful. Snowshoes provide a good 
way to get around. Skiing is a splendid sport. ‘There 
are tracks of wild creatures to follow. Ice fishing is fine 
fun. The varying hare and the red fox provide good 
hunting. The advantages of a winter vacation are many 
and the disadvantages few. There are no mosquitoes or 
flies—no sultry, hot weather. If it is cold one may easily 
keep warm by adding a little extra clothing or taking a 
little active exercise. There are but few wet or rainy 

(Continued on page 50) 


Camp in the woods and type of sledge used. Driver stands on runners and grips handle bars. 
Brake extends back of sledge floor. 
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from his pipe and, with a far-away look in his 

eyes, gazed out on the broad expanse of water 
before us; “I say, the Indians had it about right. Each 
sect, each people, even savage tribes have formulated some 
idea of Heaven—Paradise—some future state of bliss to 
be attained after the last of the line has run from the reel 
and the thread of what we call ‘Life’ snaps at the spool. 
The Indians had in view for the future life “The Happy 
Hunting Grounds,’ and it strikes me that, from the view- 
point of a sportsman, it about fills the bill.” 

“How about Happy Fishing Grounds?” I asked. “Of 
course,” he said petulantly, just as if I should not have 
asked. “Of course, especially among the coast dwellers, 
that was included. Their idea of future happiness was 
framed on what they most enjoyed, hunting and fishing 
and, whether we get it in the future or not, we sure have 
that kind of a Paradise here. Maybe we are as near the 


I SAY,” said “Texas,” as he knocked the ashes 


real article as we'll ever get—so let’s make the most of 


what we have now—and hope for the 
other. Patterned after this it would 
sure be grand—for us.” 

It was the first week in August. 
We sat on the wind-swept shore of 
Pamlico Sound, North Carolina. Be- 
hind us, across the low, narrow 
“Banks,” roared the breakers of the 
Atlantic, and before us, to the horizon 
line, was that vast stretch of water, 
with its miles of shoals—or “flats” — 
narrow channels and heaving waves. 
Far out in the distance appeared little 
specks, which the glass showed to be 
“shooting-boxes,’ used during the 
winter when myriads of ducks, geese 
and brant come to make this their 
home and wax fat on the abun- 
dant food these vast shoals 
produce. A few low and 
marshy islands hugged 
the horizon and, ’way 
to the south, “hull 
down,” could be seen 
the small hamlet of 
Portsmouth. This was 
once quite a shipping 
point, but now depends 









Paradise 


One of the Stepping Stones to 
the “Happy Hunting Grounds 


of the Great Beyond” 


for its existence on what is taken from the surrounding 
waters and gleaned from visitors who come to fish or 
hunt. “They say” that the way the Portsmouth people 
keep track of the days of the week is to “job” seven sticks 
in the sand on Sunday and pull one up each day. I can’t 
vouch for the truth of this statement, but it is a good way 
and indicates considerable thought and ingenuity. How- 
ever, there proved to be a flaw in the method. One week, 
so the legend has it, someone forgot to pull up a stick! 
They got off in their calculation, fished on Sunday and 
went piously to meetin’ on Monday for some weeks until 
one of the Coast Guard men from across the inlet hap- 
pened over and set them right again. 

We read with interest of trips down rivers and through 
lakes, where every moment the scene changes as Nature 
unfolds her marvelous beauties. Perhaps, to those who 

are accustomed to such a coun- 
try, life on the seashore may 
seem monotonous, but to the 
salt-water-man this is far from 
being the case. There is no mo- 
ment on the salt which brings not 
changes of light and shadow, varied 
tints of color, form of wave and signs 
of life, both in water and air. There is 
mystery in the great depths before him and 
the waves, as they roll in, speak of that 
which the eye cannot see. 

So we sat on the shore of Pamlico. Of 
course we were on a fishing trip—a vaca- 
tion, if you will. “Vacation!” What does 
that mean to you, brother? You want to 
get out of the city, away from business, rest 
your tired mind and rejuvenate your 
fagged-out nerves. What are 
you going to do about it? Do 
























“Texas” gets 
a nice bass. 


fritter away your days, dance 
out your nights and come back 
in worse shape than when you 
left? Do you want to get in 
your auto and see how fast and 
far you can go in the few poor 
days you will have at your dis- 
posal? Just what is your idea 
of a “vacation,” anyhow? The 
sailor who, after months at sea, 








you want to go to a “Resort,” ’ 
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spends all his pay 
in a few days’ ca- 
rousal, returning to 
his vessel dead 
broke, face all out 
of true from fight- 
ing and barely able 
to crawl on board, 
we consider a poor 
ignorant fool. How 
much better do 
many of us do? We 
save for a whole 
yearandthen 
“blow” our poor 
savings in a few 
weeks, and not 
only blow what we 
have in a way 
which does us little good but often positive harm. Be 


that as it may, many will not agree with me so we will . 


not argue the point. 

The fact remains that people do want to get out of 
cities and towns and go to the country—the mountains or 
seashore—and it is a good sign. God pity the man who 
knows not what it means to get close to Nature, who 
loves not the woods, the streams, the ocean shore, and on 
whom these have not a softening and soothing influence. 
Perhaps amid the brick and mortar of the city his poor 
shriveled soul has about found its level and it would be 
useless to offer him more, casting, as it were, “pearls be- 
fore swine.” 

But, if you want to take a vacation, if you want to 
recuperate, if you are a real fisherman or hunter and want 
your fill of the favorite sport, go to “Paradise” even 
though your stay be short. 

“We” were taking our vacation, Texas, Elmer and I, 
and spending it on Pamlico, in “The Sportsman’s 
Paradise.” 

Don’t be alarmed; I am not going to tell you just how 
we landed every fish and describe the tackle used. In- 
stead I am going to describe as best I may this “Paradise” 
—‘‘The Happy Hunting Grounds” of today. 
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August is not the 
best time of the 
year to fish in 
these waters, but 
at that time the 
cotton crop has not 
been picked, giving 
Elmer leisure from 
his business, and, 
for some _ reason, 
not so many people 
want to have their 
tonsils removed, 
eyes taken out or 
heads cut open, so 
releasing Texas 
from the thralldom 
of his job. I just 
tail on to whatever 
the others can do 
—so there we were and making the best of conditions a3 
they arose. 

What is it that constitutes this “Paradise?” JUST 
WATER; clear and untainted by silt or mud, blue and 
beautiful; water, teeming with fish most all of the year 
and literally covered with fowl in the winter months; a 
climate tempered by the warmth of the gulf stream in 
winter and cooled in summer by ebb and flow of tides; 
water, unlimited in extent and where a sportsman may 
indulge himself to his heart’s content. 

Let me take you out over the broad surface of the 
sound for one day and see how you like it. 

This day we fished first at “Castle Rock,” off the 
Portsmouth banks, in the deep channel—thirty to forty 
feet of water—and, until the tide should get right to fish 
for bass, caught trout, sea mullet (whiting) and a variety 
of other small fish. This just suited Dr. B., an old tooth- 
yanker from Georgia, whom we took along, and right 
bravely he pulled them out—just as he would your pet 
molars. He also hung a big stingray, which he brought 
alongside after half an hour’s work. 

“Castle Rock” or “Shell Castle” is neither a rock nor 
is there a castle. In colonial days, when many ships passed 
that way, it was built up on a strip of marsh at the edge 
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Gulls over a school of bluefish 


Bluefish coming in. 
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of the main channel. Cypress logs were pinned down 
along the margin and the center of this enclosure filled in 
with shells, and rock brought as ballast in vessels from the 
West Indies. At one time it was a part of no state and 
paid no taxes. On this island one Wallace, known as 
“Governor Wallace,” established a trading post. At his 
death he was buried on the south end of the island. No 
trace of the buildings is now to be seen, but the man-made 
island remains and has defied wind and wave for nearly 
two centuries. It is now a nesting place for gulls and 
other sea birds which on approach rise in clouds and fill 
the air with resentful cries. 

Fishing in the deep water with light tackle was fine 
sport, but we moved on as the tide fell and went ashore 
on another island where there is a hunting lodge to cook 
some of our fish and have dinner. Our boatman was a 
fine cook, and trout and flounder were served in first class 
style. This hunting lodge is not an expensive clubhouse. 
There are no modern improvements, but it is quite a large 
building, with living room, rooms with bunks, and ar- 
rangements for heating, a good comfortable hunter’s 
camp, and here in season is probably the best hunting for 
geese and brant to be found on our coast. Capable and 
experienced guides may be had and live decoys are fur- 
nished. Many of the geese so used are not, as is usual, 
anchored off the shooting boxes, but, kept in a pen at 
night, they are just turned loose, go out, entice the wild- 
fowl within reach of the hunter’s gun and, when the hunt 
is over, return to their pen. 

When we landed on the island, we were able to bring 
the boat close in shore, but when the time came to leave, 
the tide had come up so that wading was necessary to get 
on board. Our boatman furnished transportation for 
Dr. B., who said he did not want to get his feet wet as 
it might give him the toothache. Good excuse, but after 
he came on board I saw him take them out-to get a tomato 
seed from under the plate. However, I did not “‘peach” 
on him as he is a pretty good sport. 

All aboard and away for “Drum Shoal,” where we 
hoped to get bass. We wanted Dr. B. to get one.as he 
had never before fished in the salt or landed anything 
larger than a catfish, perch or eel. We gave him direc- 
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tions as to when and how to strike and how to play his 
fish—if he was lucky enough to hook one. Well, he had 
the usual “landlubber luck,” got more strikes than any of 
us; the fish just swallowed his bait clear to their tails so 
they could not get off, and with great glee he hauled 
them in. 

Texas got the big one—on—and played him for some 
time. Twice he circled the boat and was near enough for 
us to see that he was a “whopper.” However, when we 
could see him he also could see us and made a final dash 
for liberty. A flirt of the powerful tail—a dive for the 
bottom—and the hook pulled out and he was gone. 

Too bad to lose such a fish, but a little thing like that 
disturbs Texas not a bit, he just baits up and makes an- 
other cast. 

So went the fishing on Drum Shoal that day, nothing 
unusual, but when the flaming sun sank in the rose-tinted 
water and the brilliant colors of the sky began to fade, 
we pulled up the anchor and turned the bow of our boat 
.oward the distant land—seven beautiful fish in her bottom. 

There is no season along the “Banks” when some kind 
of fish may not be taken—or game killed. 

Channel bass may be caught in the surf from March 
to November. At some points they are fished for from a 
boat, trolling just beyond the breakers. The reason given 
for this is that the shore slopes so gently that bait cannot 
be cast far enough from the beach—or even by wading 
out in the surf. In my opinion this is a matter which may 
be questioned. I have not fished at those points but, if 
the beach is any less sloping than at some places I have 
fished on the South Carolina coast, it is flatter than any I 
have yet seen on the “Banks.” Bass may be taken in the 
surf at most points by casting out over the breakers and 
deep water found quite near the beach. At certain stages 
of the tide the best fishing is on the flats of the sound 
and there are caught all the larger fish—so far as I have 
observed. Sometimes, especially in the spring—they will 
congregate on the flats until the water is churned up with 
their tails as they nose on the bottom in search of crabs 
and other food, and takes on a decided brown tinge from 
the numerous bodies. When a school of this kind is struck 

(Continued on page 51) 


The wind-swept shore of Pamlico Sound. 





With Old Ephraim in tre Sawtooths 


Hunting Bear and Deer in the Idaho Mountains 


HE journey 
from South Flor- 
ida to Idaho is a 


long one. Whether or 
not a hunting trip is 
worth it depends entirely 
upon what the hunter 
gets out of it; his love of 
the wild rugged country 
to be found out there; 
his companions on the 
trip and the amount of 
wild game that abounds. 

My companion on this 
trip was Shelby Con- 
stant, of Buhl, Idaho. 
He has been one of my 
closest friends ever since 
the World War, at 
which time we were 
“buddies” in the 66th Balloon Company. Our last trip 
was in the Montana Rockies in 1926. This year we 
agreed upon the Sawtooth Range. 

Arriving in Buhl on September 23rd, I found “Sheb,” 
as he is known to his friends, with everything ready for 
the trip. He had a 12 x 14 wall tent and a dandy camp 
stove with small oven. The latter he had borrowed from 
a sheepherder up on the Snake River, who had it made 
for his own use when out on the range. 

Sheb had a small radio outfit with ear phones that he 
insisted we take along. I protested on account of having 
to take everything in on horses, but that was one thing 
Sheb held out on and it went in on the back of a big 
“blue” mule. 

Early on the morning of the 24th, we crossed the divide 
at Galena Summit, dropping down into the wonderfully 
beautiful Sawtooth Valley flanked by majestic peaks. 

’ Here are the head-waters of the fa- 
mous Salmon River. A whole book 
could be written on the scenic beauties 
of this valley. White frost had visited 
the section several times already this 
fall, and painted the aspens and other 
trees in crimson, red and gold. A 
broad valley stretching away as far as 
the eye can see, with floor and moun- 
tain slopes wearing a garment of gor- 
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Packing in. 


geous colors. To give 
an adequate description 
would, as T. Roosevelt 
remarked, “bankrupt the 
English language.” 

Up through Bear 
Valley and Pen Basin, 
we arrived on the eve- 
ning of the second day 
at a place called Yellow 
Pine, so named because 
of the abundance of this 
beautiful tree. You 
won't find Yellow Pine 
in a railroad time table, 
for it is sixty-five miles 
from the nearest rail- 
road. Some idea of its 
isolation can be had from 
the fact that from 
November to April the roads into this place are closed 
on account of deep snow. A dog sled brings in the first 
class mail (letters) only, once a week when possible. Five 
families winter in here. ‘There are three children to 
attend “public school.” 

Clark Cox does not live in Yellow Pine “proper,” but 
about ten miles out on a ranch. His is one of Yellow 
Pine’s “five families,” and furnishes one of the schocl 
children. For thirteen years he has run his own cattle in 
Bear Valley. Cox has a fine caviya of horses and acts as 
guide and packer to hunters going into the mountains. In 
winter he traps and hunts. There is one other person 
who makes a visit to this little mountain home something 
to be remembered, and that is Mrs. Cox. A delightful 
personality and a real culinary artist. It is worth the 
trip to Yellow Pine to eat her bread and biscuits made 
with bear lard. 


OX is a real mountain man, strong, self-reliant, 

accustomed to the hardships in the mountains, eager 
to throw his right leg over the wildest “bucker” that can 
be found, and a dead shot. Buckers have, at one time or 
another, broken both his legs, his left arm and shoulder, 
and splintered bones which had to be removed from his 
lungs. Yet I saw him high up on a mountain ridge, get 
under a two-hundred-and-forty-pound buck I shot, and 
ease him onto the back of a big red mule, which he had 
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first blindfolded with his green wool shirt. And he did 
it in about three shakes of a lamb’s tail! 

Now about blindfolding that mule. I said to Cox, 
“Why do you tie your shirt over his head?” He stopped 
humming his favorite tune, “Ole Man River,” long 
enough to remark, “After I get this critter tied on with a 
diamond hitch, so’z we won’t have buck-meat scattered 
all over these hills, maybe you’ll see.” Then he added, 
“‘He’s been feeding on this here wild elk grass and might 
have peculiar notions.” 

After properly tying the buck on, Cox stepped up and 
took the lead-line, saying, “Now, you fellers, just step 
back a bit and I’ll shake loose this head gear.” As he 
pulled his shirt off, the mule turned his head around to 
see what all this dead weight might be. And right then 
he did his level best 
to get from under 
that buck. It looked 
for a time like the 
mule and Cox 
would pull up all 
the bunch grass on 
that slope. But Cox 
stayed with the 
mule and so did the 
buck, and that meat 
was brought into 
camp in record time. 

Later on we were 
to learn that this 
man would lead us 
onto rock and snow 
slides that would 
make our hair stand 
on end. I have rid- 
den western horses 
for many years, and 
was under the im- 
pression that I was 
a pretty fair rider, 
but when Cox 
turned his dogs loose 
on a bear track, he 
left me like a train 
does a tramp. — Rid- 
ing the prairie and 
hills is one thing; 
riding into those 
mountain basins 
filled with fallen 
timber full of snags, 
swamp holes and 
brush, is something 
els. When Cox 
ran into a fallen 
log that set three or 
four feet off the ground, he “lifted his horse over,” as he 
termed it, with his spurs. 
| Cox and his horses were mountain born and bred. Rock 
and snow slides were every day occurrences to them. Had 
we used prairie-bred horses, neither the horses nor our- 
selves would have come out alive. 

About six-thirty one morning just as we had finished 
breakfast and were sitting around the kitchen stove enjoy- 
ing a smoke, the telephone rang and Cox answered it. 
(Cox has this telephone by courtesy of the Government 
Ranger Station. ‘There are no public telephones up 
there.) In a few minutes he returned, saying, “Boys, hop 
to it and help me throw saddles on a couple of mavericks. 
Old man Clem Bessinger tells me he has a big bear down 
there. Clem was telling me about this bear a couple of 
weeks ago. He says this bear has been killing his sheep 
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and raisin’ h— in general for a long spell. I told him 
to telephone me the next time the bear cut in on his band. 
That was him just phoned. Wants me to come right 
down with the dogs and trail him down. It’s about four 
miles down on the South Fork. Let’s go.” 

While we were throwing on the saddles, Cox said that 
Bessinger had told him that this bear had the peculiar 
habit of eating what he wanted and covering the carcass 
up with leaves, brush, etc. Cox said he never heard of a 
bear doing this, but knew that cougars did, and thought: 
this must be a cougar. He so expressed himself to the 
old man, who said, “Well, if this is a cougar, he is being 
followed by a h of a big bear, for I have seen his 
tracks.” 

Cox had given Sheb a fine little gray mare by the name 

of Lydia. Mine was 
a big black; a green 
horse shod for the 
first time about two 
weeks before and 
powerfully frisky. 
Cox said they had- 
n’t named him yet, 
“We just call him 
the big new black.” 
Well, Sheb had 
Lydia, so I named 
mine E. Pinkham. 
In a short time we 
were going down 
the road right out 
straight, Cox in the 
lead and Lydia and 
E. Pinkham close 
behind. 

Two or three 
days previous to this, 
a cousin of “old 
man Bessinger’s” by 
the name of Gabe 
Wiggins, dropped 
in to make him a 
visit at the chuck- 
wagon out there in 
the hills. Gabe lived 
in Ola, Idaho. 
Bookkeeper for a 
packing plant down 
there. He was a 
big red-headed fel- 
low about forty 
years old, and 
weighing one hun- 
dred and eighty. “A 
city chap from Ola,” 
Cox remarked. 

After the telephone conversation referred to, old man 
Bessinger started out to investigate and see how many 
sheep had been killed. They found where fifteen sheep 
had been driven up a small gulch, five killed and a sixth 
about two-thirds eaten. Bessinger suggested that they 
stroll about a bit and see if they could locate the direction 
the bear took, so that when Cox arrived, they could tell 
him. The old’ man started up the ridge while Gabe kept 
to the bottom, with the two sheep dogs running on ahead. 


ABE had gone about half a mile when he heard the 

dogs growling and snapping. He hurried on. 
Coming out of the thick brush, he observed just ahead of 
him a big clump of willows with a large yellow pine on 
the edge. Backed up against the tree was “Old Ephraim,” 
as the trappers call the grizzly. The dogs would dart 
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in now and then and come out with a mouthful of hair. 

The dogs hadn’t hurt the bear any, but they had made 
him powerful peeved. Gabe hove in sight about seventy- 
five feet from where this activity was taking place. Old 
Ephraim was thoroughly riled by this time. Taking a 
good look at the newcomer, he promptly lost interest in 
the dogs, and started for the red-headed gentleman from 
Ola. And according to Gabe, said bear made remarkable 
time right from the jump. 

Gabe had no rifle. Fact is, he did not own one. The 
old man had suggested they take a stroll, but this was 
anything else but. Gabe had seen bears before, but later 
admitted he had never seen one before in the wilds. Cer- 
tainly never had one tried to get this familiar before. But 
instinct told him this was one time when he must make a 
quick decision. He did. There was a small yellow pine 
near by, but not any too near. Gabe struck out for it 
with a will and purpose as unbending as a boarding-house 
biscuit. 

Gabe was forty years old and hadn’t shinned a tree for 
thirty years. This was a pretty small tree for a hundred- 
and-eighty-pound man to go climbing up on, but it was 
the only life-saver in sight. That is, it was the only one 
Gabe figured he could reach before the bear did. He cir- 
cled the butt of that pine in less time than it takes to tell 
it. Up he went, but none too soon. The tree was get- 
ting smaller and smaller as he neared the top, but every 
time he looked down into the gaping maw of the beast 
below, he moved up a little higher. 

Now old silver-tip will not climb a tree. The browns 
and blacks will unless they get too big and heavy. It 
all means the same to Gabe, however, as he neither had 
the time nor knowledge to classify the brute. But one 


thing was sure, there was a heap of bear headed in his 
direction, and for no peaceful purpose. 
It seemed to Gabe he would soon be in a mighty bad 


fix. He knew the bear would climb that tree for two 
reasons. He would be getting rid of the dogs, for one 
thing, and then he had shown, just as plainly as a bear 
knew how, that he had designs on Gabe. And Gabe 
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knew that tree was not strong enough to hold them both, 
and he had gone up just as far as he could go. The bear 
had his front claws on the tree and his snout was curled 
back revealing the terrible fangs beneath. Gabe tried to 
holler, but it seemed to him he could only emit a miser- 
able squeak. It took all his strength, what he hadn’t used 
climbing up, to hold on. And the Lord only knew where 
Bessinger had gone to. 

The dogs continued to worry the bear, Gabe giving 
them every encouragement he could from his slender 
perch above. Old Ephraim didn’t come up, but neither 
did he go away. Seemed like he was going to sit it out 
until Gabe, who was getting weaker and weaker, would 
drop right down there among those teeth and claws. 
After what seemed an age to Gabe, the bear turned on 
the dogs and started for the swamp with the dogs biting 
at his heels. 

Gabe waited a while. He was thankful for the oppor- 
tunity. It would be sometime before he would be himself 
again. After several minutes, he slipped down. He 
decided right then and there that this was enough of that 
sort of thing, and headed back for the chuck-wagon. The 
bear, the dogs, and even the old man could go to thunder; 
he was going to light out of there. And that was that. 


BOUT this time Cox, who was considerably in the 

lead of Sheb and I, was plunging through the 
willows, which were eight to ten feet high and very thick. 
He heard the dogs on ahead and was headed for them. 
He was coming directly in front, but a little to the right 
of the retreating Gabe. He was coming hard and crash- 
ing timber. Gabe heard the racket and at the same time 
caught a glimpse of something coming his way. Some- 
thing black. Another bear! 

If Gabe was quick before, he was even quicker this 
time. Without taking a second glance, or giving the 
matter a second thought, he sprang for the nearest pine 
and did his stuff. 

The nimble Gabe later confessed, “I sure thought it 

(Continued on page 44) 





The little old sod shanty on the plains. 


Tie Prairie Chickens’ Last Stand 


“Sportsmen! It Is Up to You!” 


ered wisp of excitement habitat- 

ing the great western prairies— 
doomed to follow the passenger pigeon, the buffalo and 
Indian down the long, dark corridor of oblivion? 

Prairie chickens! 

Man alive! The name is magic. Magic enough to 
rekindle the smouldering fires of youth that flamed like 
a Roman torch in the heart of every lad who had the 
good fortune to stalk this nugget of yesterday’s browning 
meadows. 

Using a clumsy muzzle-loading gas-pipe; not a thing 
save a pair of tireless feet with which to flush the quarry 
from the fuzzy jungles; a he-man’s appetite and an intui- 
tion surely borrowed from the gods (or the devil), the 
beginner of thirty years ago had little difficulty in walking 
out and fetching home all the chickens he could carry. 

At that time no one would believe it possible to exter- 
minate this majestic dweller of the grass-carpeted flats of 
the middlewest. But, eastern buyers set up huge freezers 
in many towns and enormous numbers were bought at 
about two bits each and sent out to distant markets. 
Thousands of pot-hunters made a comfortable living by 
killing chickens. In due time laws were passed, but these 
for many yeats were merely the whisper of a kitten when 
the roar of a lion was indicated. 

There followed a devastating processional. Repeating 
shotguns were placed on the market. And smokeless 
powder appeared. Good bird dogs were brought in by 
the thousands by wealthy eastern hunters and frequently 
sold dirt cheap rather than cart them several thousands 
of miles to their homes. The automobile rolled across 
the snakelike trails of the unplowed west, and crows dis- 
covered that the so-called wilderness had been checkered 
with forests of box-elder, cottonwood and ash. 

Very often a prairie fire raised its red and black head 
to race across a king’s estate and consume thousands of 
chickens and everything else in its path. A series of wet 
springs drowned and chilled vast numbers of young birds 
and eggs, and finally a variety of cholera took heavy toll 
and everybody then could see the ominous hieroglyphics 
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done in chicken blood on the canvas 
walls of the grouse-hunters’ palace. 

Here is a letter from a Deputy 
State Game Warden who works out .of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. This man is a full hand at game protecting and 
has seen the abundance, the decline and decay of this 
magnificent game bird—the prairie hen and rooster. The 
letter: 


$67 N eastern Nebraska, when I was a small boy, the 
prairie chickens were very plentiful, as the country 
was thinly settled. 

“In the spring of 1873 we moved from Dodge to An- 
telope county. ‘There, for the first time, I saw the pin- 
tail grouse—thousands of them and very tame, but not 
many of them were killed by the early settlers as there 
were at that time plenty of deer in the country. 

“About 1876 the prairie chickens began to appear, and 
they were crowded west by the settlers, and for several 
years we had both grouse and prairie chickens. 

“When I left Antelope county in 1881, there were 
few grouse, but I found plenty in Holt county, and the 
sandhill country west was simply alive with grouse. 

“For ten years after this country began to settle up, 
there were plenty of grouse. Many men (among them 
the writer) hunted grouse for the market, and thousands 
of birds were left to rot at the last camp, because the 
hunters waited too long before starting to town and the 
birds spoiled. ‘This happened many times, but what was 
worse than this waste, was the eastern hunters who, com- 
ing here in the early fall to train their dogs, with their 
trainers, would make camp where chickens, ducks and 
grouse were plentiful and kill hundreds of birds that were 
left on the ground to rot. This is the truth, as many men 
in this country can testify. 

“Tt is estimated that Nebraska has half of the grouse 
and prairie chickens in the United States, and these are 
mostly in the western half of the state. 

“Besides the predatory birds and animals that the 
grouse have to contend with, there are hail storms and 
cold, wet springs, besides disease that other birds and 
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poultry are subject to. Only last 
year nearly all the young chickens 
in the Platte valley died from some 
form of cholera. And man is the 
most ruthless enemy of all. 

“We must soon call a halt, or 
these fine game birds will be a 
thing of the past. 

“Sportsman—it is up to you!” 
(Signed) L. A. Beckwitu, 

Deputy State Game Warden. 

A graphic and accurate word 
picture of the game treasured prai- 
ries of yesterday, and the skeletal 
remains of original billions from 
the pen of a man who knows his 
chickens from the ground up. 

“Sportsman—it is up to you!” 

That is the message from the 
front. A Garcia has placed his 
parched lips to a battered trumpet 
and the echo of his stirring notes 
ought to bring into action every 
single sportsman in the land, te 
help avert another chapter being 
added to that story of the sham- 
bles “The Passing of the Passen- 
ger Pigeon.” 

We have taken over the Indi- 
ans’ ancestral playgrounds (and the word “taken’’ has 
many definitions), reduced his millions of deer, elk and 
buffalo down to a bug’s-inch from the zero point with our 
plow, repeaters, smokeless powder, automobiles, bird dogs, 
mowers and reapers, prairie fires and a general proclivity 
to run hog-wild, until we find the prairie chicken, once 
teeming over the vast seas of prairie in unbelievable num- 
bers, now reduced to within a sparrow’s whisper of a 
myth. 

Although the wild chicken was found over a vast ter- 
ritory in great abundance, it is now only fairly common 
in western Kansas and Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas and Manitoba. Hunters themselves have been the 
principal factor in the birds’ decline. Here in Nebraska 
we have a mighty efficient Chief Game Warden in the 
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person of Mr. Frank B. O’Con- 
nell, but he and his staff of depu- 
ties cannot be everywhere, and 
thousands of hunters purporting to 
adhere to the highest principles of 
game conservation have failed to 
practise these principles at all 
times. For years a part closed sea- 
son prevailed on chickens, yet they 
were killed at every opportunity. 
The usual alibi when caught, “Oh, 
civilization is going to wipe them 
out anyway,” is incorrect, for all 
birds of the chicken family are very 
prolific and if given full protection 
would soon flourish in great num- 
bers all over the old territory. 
The bird can be easily domesti- 
cated. 

To the farmer the bird is valu- 
able not alone as game, but as a 
destroyer of obnoxious weeds and 
insect pests. Fifteen per cent of 
the birds’ food consists of insects— 
largely grasshoppers, and about the 
same amount of weed seeds. It 
eats all kinds of locusts, crickets 
and hoppers. Other food accepta- 
ble to the chicken are Colorado po- 
tato beetle, twelve-spotted cucumber beetle, sugar-beet 
leaf-beetle, May beetle, cotton worm, army worm, cut- 
worms, the yellow bear caterpillar, cinch bug, leaves, 
flowers and shoots collectively known as browse; foxtail 
grass, smartweeds, ragweeds, hazelnuts, acorns and grain 
in great amounts, but the latter is almost always salvaged 
from stubble fields. 

This buxom bird is a great rustler. When snow is 
deep it will burrow into snowbanks and live there .on 
weed seeds found on the floor of its temporary dwelling. 

On reaching maturity the young birds scatter and as 
winter approaches they again bunch. Flocks of 3,000 
were common 30 years ago. Grouse often mingled 
with the chickens, but were easily distinguishable as they 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A very clever and very old composite photo of chicken hunting. 





The deer-trail wound up the long, hardwood ridge. 


When Snow Blankets the Allagash 


Wintering in the Maine Woods 


HE deer-trail wound up the 
long, hardwood ridge, 
through drifts five feet in 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


on which we had been traveling. 
Down-wind from the trail, there 
was little chance that the deer 


depth, passing under blowdowns and winding around ahead of us would move unless they caught a glimpse 


piles of snow-coated pulpwood left by the woodsmen after of me. 
the summer operation was completed. In twenty minutes or so I swung back to intercept the 


Clad in loose woolen, and with our- cameras open and trail, and sliding the big .45 from my shoulder-holster, 


ready, Peg and I followed the well- 
beaten trail, intent on reaching the 
first “‘yard” while the brief winter sun 
was at its height. The light is always 
poor in the Big Woods, and we badly 
needed some pictures. 

We reached the crest of the ridge, 
and stopped for a short breather. I 
dug one of our square air cushions 
from the pocket of my hunting shirt 
and inflated it, screwing the valve up 
tightly and handing it to the lady 
with iristructions to use it. “Find a 
down log and brush the snow off . . . 
wait here till you hear me shoot, then 
come on up the trail.” 

Glad enough to rest for a few min- 
utes, Peg soon found a suitable log 
and planted herself comfortably on 
the little air cushion, while I hastily 
strapped on my bear-paws and struck 
off into the woods, making a wide 
detour to avoid the main deer-trail 
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fired two shots to let the lady know 
that I was ready for her. In the in- 
terim between the two shots and her 
arrival, I selected an open space in 
the thick spruces, and hid behind a 
big brushpile to await the deer .. . 
and the Missus. Soon I heard her 
shoot—then five deer bounded down 
the trail directly at my hiding-place. 

I found them in my camera-finder 
and pressed the shutter, then stood 
up and shouted. Three of the on- 
comers bounded to the left, two going 
into deep drifted snow at the right 
of the trail, making a series of des- 
perate, floundering leaps before com- 
ing to a full stop, unable to travel in 
the hampering snow. 

Shouting to Peg to join me, I went 
towards the trio of whitetails at the 
left, walking up to within fifteen feet 
of them and adjusting the camera for 
close-up work. For a few minutes 
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they floundered desperately about, 
ears laid back and eyes bulging as 
they realized their inability to get 
away.. Then they quieted down, 
and the lady and I got our deer 
pictures handily, talking to them 
all the time to reassure them. That 
is a curious thing. Time and 
again in the course of our work we 
have found that animals appear to 
enjoy being talked to; they quickly 
lose their fear and shortly evince 
signs of interest. 


T is not safe to attempt to get 

too close to a_ badly-scared 
buck, for such an animal will fight 
savagely when he finds that escape 
is not possible. Should hé sudden- 
ly find his footing, a sudden plunge 
in your direction may place you 
in jeopardy, for the antlers and 
forefeet of a big buck are terrible 
weapons, entirely capable of doing 
serious if not fatal injury. Even 
a big doe is dangerous under such 
conditions. Get your pictures, but 
keep out of striking range if you 
value your personal well-being. 

We early discovered that the 
deer, once starting in any given direction, seriously object 
to changing that direction. Whenever we started a small 
bunch along one of their trails, the path selected was the 
one they meant to use, in spite of all obstructions. Time 
and again I would make a spurt on my snowshoes and 
cut in ahead of a bunch of galloping, plunging whitetails, 
and they would keep right on coming, turning aside only 
when they were practically at arm’s length, and then 
returning to the same trail after scrambling wildly in 
the deep snow for a moment. Even shooting will not 
turn them, once they have made up their collective minds. 
Usually an old doe leads the bunch, the fawns following 
along behind. At this time of the year the bucks are off 
by themselves. 

We found the “yards” intensely interesting. They are 
regular little deer villages, with main streets which lead 
to the best browse and to little brooks and springs which 
keep open, under the snow, all through the coldest of 
weather. The deer sleep under big, snow-covered blow- 
downs when it is severely cold, the boughs serving as a 
windbreak, and several 
deer sleeping in a hud- 
dle for body warmth. 
We have found as 
many as five deer under 
a single blowdown of 
this type, and one of 
the pictures with this 
article is an excellent 
example of what we 
called “the whitetail 
boudoir.” Under such 
a shelter they manage 
to keep quite snug and 
comfortable when the 
thermometer __ registers 
forty degrees or more 
below zero, and the 
north wind is howling 
ferociously through the 
winter woods, while 
great tree-trunks crack 
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In the moose yard. 


The deer’s boudoir. 
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with the savagery of Jack Frost’s 
onslaughts. ’ 

Along in February we com- 
menced to find shed antlers, some 
of them bearing as high as nine 
points on a side. It was rare to 
find both horns at the same place, 
although we did manage to match 
up a couple of very splendid pairs. 
The bases of all such shed antlers 
are invariably bloody when first 
picked up, indicating that the 
process of shedding is accompanied 
by some degree of pain. The 
horns, as a rule, were found direct- 
ly under one of the many “over- 
head bridges” in the deer yards; 
these being fallen trees across the 
paths, far back in the heart of a 
dense cedar swamp. Occasionally 
we would startle a big buck and 
hear him crashing off through a 
thicket, blowing and_ snorting. 
Following on his track, we would 
find an antler, smashed off as he 
crouched to go under such an over- 
head bridge. Oddly enough, the 
bigger and stronger bucks shed 
their antlers first. If a buck has 
been wounded during the hunting 
season, his vitality at a low ebb, frequently the horns will 
not come off until late in the spring. The shed horns are 
gradually softened by the contact with the snow and the 
spring rains, after which they are eaten up by wandering 
porcupines, squirrels and wood-mice. This accounts for 
so few of them being found by hunters, even in sections 
where the deer are to be found in hundreds. 

During February, March and April the deer-trails 
were full of hair, the animals changing their winter coats 
at this season, and later on we found the nests of several 
varieties of sparrows, juncoes, warblers, and other native 
birds, all neatly lined with these shed deer-hairs. 


VEN the moose, powerful animal tractors that they 
are, are unable to make any headway when the deep 
snow softens under the early spring sun. A crust will 
form, not strong enough to bear the weight of a deer or 
moose, but sufficiently thick to cut the animal’s legs when 
it attempts to plow through. A little of this will dis- 
courage even the biggest moose, and under such conditions 
it is easy to walk right 
up to them. We got 
a nice picture of a big 
cow, who was very 
philosophical about her 
predicament and the 
presence of a couple of 
total strangers armed 
with cameras. 

On our trips after 
deer pictures we were 
continually running 
into small game and 
birds of many varieties. 
Rabbits were plentiful, 
and we got some excel- 
lent “shots” of these 
interesting little chaps 
and of their tracks as 
well. Owing to the 
big, hairy pads on their 

(Cont. on page 57) 





ORKY, the porcupine, a huge 
P 30-pound male, lifted his nose 
out of the succulent tender 
growth of new alfalfa, and sniffed the 
damp October air. The low-hanging 
clouds and soft drizzle beginning to 
fall did not seem to be a summer 
thunder shower, but more like the 
first winter rains. 
Like others of his race Porky hated 
wet weather. He turned slowly about, 


although the night was yet young and, 
regretfully leaving the tasty alfalfa, 
started up the side hill, traveling with 


a slow shambling gait. All along the finger-like valleys 
projecting into the mountains, other porkies were doing 
the same. Summer was over, the great porky trek to the 
lava rims of the higher country was on, and dozens of 
mountain farms were being relieved of uninvited guests. 
Pine bark was to replace alfalfa, corn, melons, and other 
dainties in porky’s diet for many months to come and the 
pine forests were to suffer correspondingly. 

If a person owned a hundred acres of valuable young 
yellow pine trees and something killed fifty per cent or 
more of them, that person would be interested immedi- 
ately. Yet the people of the 
United States own millions 
of acres of such trees in the 
National Forests of western 
states that are being de- 
stroyed at an alarming rate, 
and few seem interested. 
Porky is responsible. 

Porcupines as a race have, 
in the past six or eight 
years, progressed rapidly 
from a position of obscurity 
in man’s scheme of things 
to one of vast importance. 
In certain forested areas of 
the west, they are now 
classed as second only to 
forest fire as a menace to 
timber reproduction. Also, 
all of the farmers in a 
number of widely-scattered 
areas will rise and use 
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A Serious Menace to 
Timber Production 


By 
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Placing $oisoned baits in a porcupine den. 
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A full-grown 
porky in a small 
birch tree. 


strong language when porky’s name is 
mentioned, although only a few short 
years ago they were entirely indiffer- 
ent to his existence. 

Why the difference? The ques- 
tion can be answered in three words 
—increase in numbers. In many 
areas in the yellow pine districts of 
the west, there are dozens of porcu- 
pines for every one present a few 
years ago. Why this should be so, is 
one of the unsolved mysteries of Na- 
ture. Perhaps it is a decrease in nat- 
ural enemies, perhaps an increase in 
food supply, perhaps better weather during breeding sea- 
son, or milder winters, perhaps freedom from disease, and 
perhaps a combination of several of these factors that 
have been particularly favorable to the porcupines. The 
fact remains that, like many other rodents, they show 
periods of marked fluctuation in numbers. 

For a long time most foresters looked upon the work 
of the porkies as only an unimportant factor in the nat- 
ural thinning that must take place in all young timber 
growth. With the increase in their numbers, however, 
the views have changed, for porky does not use much dis- 
cretion in his thinning ac- 
tivities. When every young 
tree on fifteen or twenty 
acres is killed or deformed, 
it is not good forestry, and 
when such spots began to 
show up in widely scattered 
places in the west, a study 
of porky, his habits and be- 
havior, was in order. 

The first thing discov- 
ered was that nothing much 
was known about these ani- 
mals. ‘They were known 
to be rather slow, clumsy 
creatures with not too much 
brains, but equipped with a 
wonderful array of needle- 
pointed calling cards, as a 
substitute for sharp wits. 
The substitute seems to 
have been fairly satisfactory 
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from a porky standpoint, since they have managed not 
only to hold their own, but actually increase in numbers. 
There are cases on record of many horses and cattle starv- 
ing to death after getting their noses in too intimate con- 
tact with porky’s business end and all dog-owners in 
porcupine country have frequent occasion to spend weary 
hours pulling quills from the noses of howling canines. 
These performances have occasioned many arguments as 
to whether or not porky can throw his quills. The truth 
is he cannot, but slaps with his tail in the only really quick 
movement of which he is ever guilty. 


UTSIDE of these few facts, little was known about 
his movements or habits, so when an effort was 
made to learn some of these things, the Crater National 
Forest of southern Oregon, the porky metropolis of the 
Northwest, was selected as a place to do the work. There 
are, in this forest, vast areas of yellow pine growing in 
valleys and ridges among a great tangle of lava flows and 
here porky damage to yellow pine is at its worst. 

One of the first things noticed was that the area of 
heaviest damage was close to both water and broken lava 
suitable for dens, and this has been found to hold true in 
many localties. Dens in these rocks have been found to 
be of two kinds—small ones to which the females resort 
to give birth to the young, and huge winding tunnels and 
cavities, frequented by numbers of porcupines. All of 
these animals do not. return to the same den each day, but 
probably resort to the nearest of a series, for shelter, trav- 
eling rather aimlessly about among the lavas during the 
winter. 

These larger dens are for winter use and are practically 
deserted during the summer months, the porcupines re- 
turning to them with the first heavy fall rains. From this 


time on porky does the greater part of the damage to 
timber, feeding almost exclusively on the bark of conifer- 
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ous trees. In this particular country, yellow pine is first 
choice, although work is frequently fourtd on lodgepole 
pine and occasionally on fir or spruce. 

The most characteristic and frequent damage is done 
to young pine trees up to 25 or 30 years of age. Porky 
climbs to the top of the tree and eats the bark from 
some eight or ten feet of the main leader. Here is the 
region of newest and most tender bark and if any pine 
bark is at all edible, this part of the tree would be nat- 
urally the best. Small patches are peeled at first, but if 
the weather remains good the entire top is often stripped 
before porky moves on. Given a large population of por- 
cupines, it is not at all hard to imagine the result of a 
winter’s feeding. The next spring, numbers of trees will 
be dead, and many others will have blasted tops. The 
more vigorous of these will send out three or four laterals 
in an effort to replace the lost leader, and a few will suc- 
ceed, unless cut back by porky again, a thing which often 
happens. The majority, however, will become round- 
topped, shapeless trees, of no value whatever for logging 
and often occupying space to the exclusion of more valu- 
able trees. Four or five such winters in succession too 
often means the death or deformity of from fifty to one 
hundred per cent of the young timber within half a mile 
of the den rock. 

As vegetation starts to grow in the spring, the porkies 
forsake their diet of bark in favor of the succulent new 
growth of grass and other herbs. At this season they are 
often seen in the early morning or late evening hours graz- 
ing over forest glades, swinging their heads from side to 
side to secure especially dainty tid-bits, exactly after the 
fashion of cattle. 

Some stay along the streams and other damp places 
throughout the summer, while others travel down to the 
nearest farms to assist in the consumption of the crops 


(Continued on page 58) 


A group of yellow pine seedlings, each of which has had the top killed by porcupines. 





Ducks and Patience 


A Memorable Hunt on Narragansett Bay 


HERE were three of us up in 
Cushman’s rooms one afternoon 
last January. After a few bot- 
tles of beer the talk had drifted natur- 
ally to ducks, for it 
was an_ afternoon 
when wind and low, 
hurrying clouds 
brought both mem- 
ory and anticipation 
to the heart of the 
duck hunter. Hop- 
kins had been star- 
ing out of the win- 
dow most of the 
time, making vague 
remarks about want- 
ing to’ go shooting. 
It had been a bad 
year for us, and we 
had fared poorly in 
both fresh and salt 
water shooting. 
With the end of the 
season only a week 
away, it looked as 
though we were 
destined to miss any 
good shooting for the year. 

Suddenly Cushman turned to his desk and began fum- 
bling among some letters. Finally he found what he was 
looking for. 

“TI was down in Newport a couple of weeks late last 
summer,” he explained, “and I happened to get to know 
the fire chief pretty well. He said he could show me half 
the ducks in the world any time I came down during the 
season. He said to call him up ar.d come down any time 
I felt like it. He’s a mighty fine fellow and talked as 
though he really had shot a few ducks. Shall I call him 
u ," 

And that is how we came to have our associations with 
ducks and Patience. Patience, let it be here explained, is 
an island some thirteen 
miles up Narragansett 
Bay from Newport. As 
subsequent events were 
to prove, its name was a 
most appropriate one for 
our particular expedi- 
tion. But I am getting 
ahead of myself. 

Cushman’s telephone 
conversation with Sam 
Howe, the fire chief, had 
been eminently satisfac- 
tory, and after hurriedly 
getting our duffle to- 
gether, we started out in 
Hopkins’ big roadster. 

It was short work mak- 
ing the seventy-five miles 
to Newport, and we 
drew up before Sam’s 
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Half the ducks in the world. 


picturesque cottage a few moments 
after eight. Sam was a big man, genial 
and sincere, one of the finest and most 
gentlemanly men I have met. After 
welcoming us and 
introducing us to his 
charming wife, he 
outlined our pro- 
gram of procedure. 
First, it was neces- 
sary to get hold of 
one of the Greek 
fishermen to take us 
up the bay early in 
the morning and re- 
turn for us in the 
‘afternoon. Accord- 
ingly we cruised 
down to the water- 
front in the car, and 
after securing the 
services of an inter- 
preter, set out to 
“cherchez le Gréc.” 
It was a task slight- 
ly more difficult 
than one might at 
first think, for the 
weather looked doubtful, and despite the promise of ten 
dollars, none of the dusky habitués of the docks could be 
persuaded to undertake the job. But then, perhaps our 
interpreter was at fault. At all odds we persevered, and 
finally connected up with an old Yankee skipper, who 
promised to take us up the bay at four in the morning. 
After inspecting the craft and loading Sam’s skiff with 
decoys, we went back for a few hours’ sleep. Before step- 
ping into the cottage for the night, however, we took a 
last appraising glance at the weather. The wind had died 
with the evening, but there were promising patches of 
cloud driving across the young moon. © Sam was’ reason- 
ably optimistic, and we crawled between our® blankets 
with a sleep-chasing tingle of anticipation. Never yet 
have I been able to drop 
off to sleep quickly the - 
night before a trip to 
field, stream, or blind, 
and I hope that I never 
shall. For it is in those 
first few minutes of 
darkness that the mind 
seems most active. What 
images, vividly fantastic, 
flash across the “inward 
eye,” what amazing shots 

are made, and how the 

* _ world miraculously slips 
back to its former days 

of game and wild-life 
without count or reckon- 
ing! That phrase of 
Cushman’s — “half the 
ducks in the world—” 


had remained in my 
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mind, and I remember picturing a sky made black as 
night with half the ducks in the world streaming into our 
blind! No, I hope never to lose that hour or so of insom- 
nia the night before an expedition. For when I do, I 
shall know that half the zest of life will be departed from 
me. 

A word should be spoken here about pre-dawn break- 
fasts. It is my conviction that they should be large, full, 
and heavy. If one is a sportsman, one’s digestive organs 
are in a state of nervous excitement from the time one 
wakes up until after at least the first shot is fired. Con- 
sequently one requires food that will stay put until after 
this excitement wears off and the normal processes of 
assimilation may take place. For that reason cereal, eggs, 
coffee, pancakes, and jam in liberal quantities will make 
the most satisfactory breakfast before any early start, be 
it to stream, upland, or bay. And such a breakfast Mrs. 
Howe placed before us that morning, some two and a 
half hours before dawn. As the day was to continue, we 
were to become more and more grateful for that breakfast. 

There was one lone light on the mizzenmast blinking 
through the darkness as we walked down the length of the 
wharf toward our craft. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment to tie up the skiff to the stern, and cast off the moor- 
ings, and shortly we were chugging out of the harbor, the 
bow pointed up the bay. 
There was a breeze, not 
stiff nor yet light, blowing 
in from the _ southeast. 
There were plenty of stars 
overhead, but the horizon 
was murky; it was one of 
those mornings when it 
seems as though the weather | 
is in a hesitant mood, try- 
ing to make up its mind to 
be good or bad, and fail- 
ing to be either. However, 
in a stoically optimistic 
frame of mind, we picked 
out comfortable seats for 
ourselves, lit pipes, and pre- 
pared to pass the hour and 
a half before we should ar- 
rive at the north end of 
Patience. 

Under the steady propulsion of the two-cylinder engine, 
the craft moved out of the harbor, and the few lights of 
the town slipped farther and farther back, finally shutting 
off behind an intervening island. The thin, almost imper- 
ceptible light which heralds a winter dawn now sifted 
through the darkness along the east, and the stars began 


The old ten did its 
work in a manner 
altogether noble! 


They met 
with keen 
dizappointment. 
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“Why, of 
course I 
didn’t 
shoot!” 


Uy. 
by 
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to grow dim. Presently we disturbed a flock of ducks 
which were lying in our course. They rose with a mys- 
tery of sound above the noise of the engine, and we could 
barely discern dim shapes flying low on the water. 

With the first shade of real color in the east we could 
make out the dim shape of Patience some two miles ahead 
of us. Low and mysterious it looked to us in the early 
dawn. We could now dis- 
tinguish flocks of ducks in 
the water; they seemed ev- 
erywhere, large flocks, small 
flocks. Occasionally a pair 
or a single could be seen 
flying against the widening 
grayness in the east, caus- 
ing us to crouch involun- 
tarily on the deck. I began 
to think that perhaps Cush- 
man’s “half the ducks in the 
world” was not so much of 
an exaggeration after all. 

The craft rounded the 
point of Patience and swung 
to. We climbed into the 
skiff amid whispered direc- 
tions to the skipper to be 
back for us in the after- 
noon, and rowed ashore. 
The east was a glory of winter dawn as we beached the 
skiff, and already the birds were flying. The tide was 
full, so that we were forced to build our blind fairly high 
on a point. While Sam set out the decoys, Hopkins, 
Cushman and I began the construction of the blind. 
There was a quantity of driftwood on the shore, and 
plenty of the long yellow marsh grasses which made ex- 
cellent material for the blind, harmonizing perfectly with 
the background of the island. 


\ 4 | 


UR blind was not a pretentious affair, but it was 

quite adequate; sufficiently large to shelter the four 
of us in a degree of comfort without distorting the con- 
tour of the shoreline to any appreciable extent. While 
Sam was setting out the decoys we worked with a frantic 
haste, for many a shot was passing by in the fast approach- 
ing light. Just as we wove the last handful of grass into 
the framework of our shelter, Sam finished with the de- 
coys.' He surveyed our handiwork with apparent satis- 
faction, and then hastening to rip open shell boxes and to 
put guns together, we took our places in the blind. It 
seemed apparent that the birds would be coming nearly 
straight in, hence there was no reason for any particular 
arrangement as to order in the way we lined up in the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Discord in the ranks. A Roc 


ky Mountain deer herd. 


Deer in Winter 


Each Winter Many Deer Perish Miserably in the Deep Snow 


HE fact that deer are able to 


survive some of our northern Photos by Groat Ne 
winters seems rather a remark- 
able thing. Moose with their long legs 


and immense strength are well provided against the perils 
of deep snow. Caribou are equally fortunate and do not 
appear to suffer to any extent throughout the rigors of a 
severe season. But, with the whitetail it is a different 


matter. In every way 
he is less fitted to 
combat relentless 
elements. He lacks 
the powerful ex- 
tremities and staying 
qualitiesofthe 
moose and caribou. 
The odds are against 
him, and with him 
the struggle for ex- 
istence during bitter 
weather is infinitely 
greater. 

In the Adiron- 
dacks snow not in- 
frequently falls to 
the depth of four 
and five feet on the 
level. The blizzards 
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rage day after day, and the tempera- 
ture drops far below zero. Streams 
and lakes are frozen tight and the deer 


experience almost as much difficulty in 


ds on an errand of mercy. 


finding water as in securing sufficient food. Winters of 
such severity are fortunately not the rule. On the aver- 
age, periods of intense cold and persistent storms are 
usually followed by intervals of mild weather, sunshine, 


and thawing condi- 
tions. 

As long as deer are 
able to move around, 
the risk from star- 
vation is consider- 
ably lessened. When 
the snow is very 
deep they will gather 
in bands and form a 
yard—remaining in 
one locality until the 
food supply gives 
out, and then mov- 
ing somewhere else. 
Bands vary in size. 
Sometimes there may 
be only four or five 
individuals — some- 
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times as many as fifteen or more. The 
yards, which are confined to swamps 
and the intermediary belt lying be- 
tween low and high country, consist 
of a network of runways. In being 
constantly traveled by half a dozen 
or more animals, these runways make 
it possible to secure food over a cer- 
tain area, where otherwise extreme 
difficulty and exertion would be en- 
countered. 

In the swamps, deer feed chiefly on 
balsam, pine, hemlock and cedar. 
They will also dig for grass, moss, 
and a species of small fern that keeps 
green and fresh at all seasons. But, 
of the coniferous winter diet, the 
cedar is by far the most popular and 
most sought after. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a number of animals 
along the shores of a lake or pond 
where these trees grow cropping the 
fronds from low sweeping branches, 
and even standing on their hind legs 
to reach for atwig. Runways, packed 
down by constant use, often follow 
shore lines of this character, and as 
a matter of fact deer are always to 
be found around bodies of water 
where cedars are plentiful. 

When weather conditions permit, 
deer will move out into hardwood 
country, and feed on the tender shoots 
of young deciduous trees and shrubs 
—such as maple, birch, pine, cherry and witch-hobble. It 
seems that the buds of the latter should offer considerable 
nourishment, being large and mealy in quality. In brows- 
ing on small, hard or soft wood trees they will often eat 
twigs as big around as a man’s little finger, leaving prac- 
tically nothing but the main shaft intact. In going 
through the woods you will notice especially many minia- 
ture pines and balsams completely denuded of branches 
and verdure. 


OR some reason or other, deer do not seem to care 

for spruce in comparison to other conifers. They 

will eat it under extreme pressure of hunger, but not 
otherwise. It may be that spruce contains some injurious 
element, but allowing for such a theory it is natural to 
think that hemlock 
would also be avoid- 
ed. Such, however, 
is not the case, for 
they seem to like it 
just as they do cedar. 
That a diet con- 
sisting strictly of the 
foregoing class— 
hemlock, cedar, pine 
and balsam—cannot 
be of a nature alto- 
gether sustaining 
and nourishing, how- 
ever, is evinced by 
the fact that when 
deer are unable to 
obtain a_ necessary 
addition of decidu- 
ous feed, which 
happens during win- 
ters of unprecedent- 
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Two deer seek refuge in 
a deep snow bank, 


Forest Ranger viewing the remains of a deer slain by coyotes. 
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ed severity —they invariably com- 
mence to weaken and die off. Per- 
sonally, I have been led to believe 
that too much coniferous forage with- 
out any variation, ultimately acts as 
a poison on their systems. A number 
of times I have come across individ- 
uals dead or dying from an intestinal 
complaint which could be explained 
in no other way. All of these in- 
stances occurred after the deer had 
‘ been confined by deep snows and har- 
assing storms, to the swamps and low 
country for a long period of time. 
Wherever a lumbering job is in 
operation the deer always gather in, 
and you will invariably find them 
taking their daily fare along the log 
roads used for hauling. The fact that 
these roads are kept open during all 
kinds of weather is naturally of great 
assistance, especially so during a hard 
season, for it makes it possible for 
them to wander about and find good 
forage, and while the work is going 
on there is usually plenty of it. In 
passing a fallen hemlock, balsam or 
large hardwood tree cut out in the 
making of the road, you will often 
come across half a dozen or more ani- 
mals feeding on the fronds or buds as 
the case may be. Becoming accus- 
tomed to the presence of human be- 
ings, moreover, their confidence 
waxes, and I have known instances of 
a deer taking his dinner off of one end of a tree, while 
two men were sawing or chopping on the other. 

For the first year or two after the lumberjacks have 
quit a section, however, conditions are not so favorable. 
The young vegetation has not had time to grow up to 
browsing height above the snow, and provender is very 
scarce. But after the second or third season, the reverse 
occurs and the food supply grows more abundant with 
each succeeding year. Sheltered by the dense under- 
growth, the does find congenial sanctuaries for dropping 
their young, while the bucks solicit such well protected 
haunts against the eyes of the still-hunter. 

It is during the late winter, if bad weather continues 
unabated, that the deer suffer most from starvation. By 
this time they are more or less weakened by long priva- 
tion; their hides 
hang loosely, their 
vitality is well nigh 
expended. Now 
comes a heavy fall 
of snow with a crust 
too light to support 
their weight. At ev- 
ery step they break 
thru and flounder 
up to their middles. 
Such food as they 
have obtained pre- 
viously by yarding 
has given out, water- 
courses are frozen 
solid, and they begin 
to die off like flies, 
as much from thirst, 
perhaps, as from 
hunger. 

(Cont. on page 70) 





Spooning in the Gloaming 


Trolling Along Lake Superior’s Fretful Shore 





case may be. 
It will be noticed that in my photographs 


Y title is a wee bit misleading, I'll By O. W. SMITH free of the bottom, or off the weeds, as the 
M admit; but the ‘sub-head clears the 


ground; so perhaps no amatively 

inclined young man whose “‘fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,” will peruse this screed beyond the sub-head. I 
am‘ not apologizing for my title, far from it, for if there 
is any method of angling more attractive than trolling 
when the long shadows gather, or 
the gray clouds hang close above 
the water, I do not know what it 
is. Oh, I am a fly-fisherman and 
appreciate its attractiveness, as all 
readers of this magazine know, but 

I turn to trolling for rest and, yes, 
big fish. 

For a number of years I have 
been spending my summers on 
Lake Superior’s shore, my cottage 
fronting the blue water, looking 
out over which I can see Madeline 
Island, and in the distance, sky 
kissing water. Near my cottage 
beetling sandstone cliffs rear them- 
selves from the water, and in time 
of storms, which are frequent, 
great waves hurl and dash them«~-- 
selves impotently against the -rocky 
barriers. During a seldom calm, 
or when the wind is off-shore, one 
can skirt the base of those cliffs, 
for the water is deep, trolling with 
a spoon for lake trout, and not 
only lake trout, but true brookies 
and rainbow, grown pot-bellied 
and lusty from long inhabiting 
Gitche Gumee. Such fish will give the troller all he 
wants. I speak from experience. 

There are many inlets, river-mouths and sloughs open- 
ing into Superior from the south, all of which are natural 
homes for great pike, and indeed, that weir-wolf of the 
northland may be taken along shore wherever weed-beds 
offer appreciated hang-outs. Kaukagan is a famous slough, 
almost anywhere along Shequamagan Bay one can pick 
up some big fish, and Bark Bay is a favorite place. Some 
of the largest great pike I have ever s¢en came from 
Shequamagan Bay, a little matter which may come as a 
surprise to some people, for they think of Lake Superior 
as a field for the commercial fishermen; but in years to 
come, sport fishing in that section is going to be the big 
thing, not only trout fishing, but great pike angling. 

While what I shall have to say as to methods will be 
the result of my experiences on Lake Superior, still those 
methods will apply to trolling anywhere and everywhere. 
Understand, some of the Superior sloughs are shallow and 
weedy, very like many inland lakes in which “pickerel” 
are found. Off the rocks, out in Superior itself, the water 
may be deep and the angler is under the necessity of going 
down, deep down, to reach the pike, a condition which 
obtains in many inland lakes also. Generally speaking we 
do not troll deeply enough for best results in deep lakes, 
and we nearly always troll too rapidly. Perhaps more 
trollers fail for the latter reason than for any other. The 
lure should just move and that’s all. I mean the boat 


should be rowed at a speed that will just keep the lure 





A rod-holder is a great convenience. 


I show a canoe, and to obviate criticism, allow a word of 
explanation. Emphatically I am not recommending a 
canoe for the sport, though personally I enjoy using one. 
The ease with which the craft can be handled, both on 
the water and upon the land, en- 
dears it to me. I have fitted mine 
with oars, much to the amusement 
of friends, but the way in which 
I can “lift” her, when needs must, 
is a very real satisfaction. Granted 
that in case I hook a big fish I 
must exercise extreme care in net- 
ting, indeed, at times have gone in 
shore to finish the battle; still I am 
wedded to the canoe for myself, 
have yet to have my first spill and 
am not weary when darkness drives 
me from my sport. Nevertheless, 
for others I recommend the regu- 
lar rowboat, one that will not tip 
easily in case of excitement when 
a big fish connects up, for even the 
most phlegmatic and blasé of an- 
glers may ge: a wee bit excited 
when a 28-pound pike takes his 
lure. 

As to paraphernalia—well, I 
have my own idiosyncrasies, of 
course, which will perhaps appear 
before I am through; but I employ 
a regular casting rod, preferably 
one of those solid steels, because of 
the action as well as strength, a quadruple, level-wind reel, 
and 18-pound-test line. Right here let me say that I have 
never found great need for the metal line, though I have 
used it when trolling especially deep, as is necessary when 
going down after lakers sometimes. My favorite wire 
line is the braided, which comes in one size only (same as 
F braided silk), is exceedingly pliable, and can be handled 
on a regular casting reel such as I affect. Of course, 
the wire line has its advantages, taking down the spoon 
without added sinkers, and affording the maximum of 
liberty in playing. There is nothing crass or unwieldy in 
such a wire line as I have been describing, nothing of the 
“shark tackle” about it, and the most particular of light 
tackle cranks can use it unblushingly. 


T will be noticed from the photograph that I am 
addicted to the use of a rod-holder, and I am going 
to pause long enough to emphasize its importance. When 
a rod is placed in the bottom of the boat, tip protruding 
over the stern or side, the owner thereof is opening the 
way to dire accident. Suppose the line tangles, overboard 
goes the whole outfit, or, if not, the tip breaks. With a 
rod-holder adjusted to the proper angle, the rod is always 
in the best position to hook a fish, and if needs must, a 
single motion on the part of the angler is all that is re- 
quired to release it. After some seasons trolling with and 
without, I am firmly convinced as to its great worth and 
utility. To-day I would as soon think of going trolling 
without my rod as without my rod-holder. 
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Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 

discuss the matter of guide or companion. 

Now I am one of the go-alone sort, though 

as I have said somewhere, I know “compan- 

ionship is the sauce piquant of angling”; just 

the same, in trolling, there is no companion- 

ship quite equal to silence. Of course, a 

companion with whom you can fish turn and 

turn about is desirable, and in case of trouble 

a gift of the gods; but there is always differ- 

ence of opinion to a greater or less extent, 

the other fellow is more or less in the way, 

while alone one is his own boss. When play- 

ing a big fish it is a wise thing to have a 

friend at the oars, or when a heavy sea is 

running, an oarsman upon the job every in- 

stant is essential. Nevertheless, I am a go- 

aloner. I do not and never have found much 

enjoyment in a guide who directs my every 

move, knows more about how to fish as well 

as where, than do I. The only sort of guide who need 
apply to me for a job is a deaf and dumb man, deaf so 
that he can not hear what I say, dumb so that he can not 
say anything to me. 

I have rigged up a spoon for deep fishing which I have 
found very satis- 
factory with great 
pike on deep lakes 
as well as for vari- 
ous trouts; indeed, 
this spoon wins fish 
when others seem 
utterly unattrac- 
tive. I am under 
the impression 
there is one on the 
market very like it. 
I attach 7 or 8 
spoons to a wire 
leader or shank, 3 
feet long. The 
spoons are gradu- 
ated in size, from 
a No. 4 nearest the 
hook, to a No. 12 
next the line. The 
hook, at the end of the string o’ spoons, is a regular snelled 
hook, if trout be the quest—a gimped if great pike. I 
always bait the hook, with a worm for trout, a small frog 
or minnow for great pike. Seldom do I find it necessary 
to attach any sinkers to this rig, for its own weight is 
enough to keep it down where it should be. Already I 


The lone pine on the south shore. 


The author in camp on Superior’s shore. 
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A slough. A great hang-out for pike. 


have emphasized the importance of trolling siowly, and 
too much weight will take the lure down before requisite 
distance is acquired. All else being equal, greater success 
will accrue if the spoon is allowed play as far in the rear 
as possible. I have tried this matter out over and over 
again, and I have 
taken more fish 
when my lure was 
following upwards 
of 100 feet to the 
rear. I should 
add, perhaps, that 
I employ two or 
three swivels and 
see to it that all 
work easily, for 
with so many 
spoons the chances 
for twisting the 
line are greatly in- 
creased. Sucha 
rig is much more 
cumbersome in de- 
scription than ac- 
tuality. It is really 
very simple. 

I remember trolling in one of the many sloughs of the 
south shore of Lake Superior, when the great pike seemed 
unusually ravenous, or I was a bit more careful and ex- 
pert than ordinarily. Parenthetically: the great pike and 
members of the pike family generally, are more shy and 
suspicious than many anglers imagine. If the angler will 

deport himself as though the great pike were 
as shy and finical as the trout say, he will 
double his catch. Hence it is the highest 
wisdom to trail the seven-fold spoon as far 
in the rear as possible, 150 feet being none 
too far, moving the boat with utmost care 
and silence. But to get back to the day of 
which I started to speak. The slough was a 
mile or so long, narrow but deep, edged with 
grass, the water being a-swash with the sur- 
face of the marsh. I need tell no pike-o- 
maniac the location was all that could be 
desired. I took and released several medium 
sized fish, up to 4 or 5 pounds, when the old 
sockdologer, the always expected and hoped 
for, connected up. The way he took indi- 
cated that he was well hooked, and the battle 
was on. 

I can not describe the battle without laying 
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Those Pickle Mountain Coons 


Following the Hounds under the Frosty Winter Stars 


nal in us recalls our cave-man 

ancestry, and responds instinc- 
tively to the weird appeal of darkness. 
The deep “Too! Whoo! Whoo! !” 
of the horned owl, the bark of the 
fox, the plaint of the whip-poor-will, 
touch chords in our sub-conscious 
souls running back a million years. 
They fascinate because they are the 
cries of night herself. 

The dim goddess seems to have 
loaned her cloak to all her creatures. 
Look at a wood-cock, a night-hawk, a 
_chuck-will’s-widow, or any other bird 
that flits at twilight. They have bor- 
rowed their mottled hues from the 
shadows on which they ride. An owl 
floats past you in the woods. Is it 
not almost as if night had shaken 
her dusky plumes? 

There is something positively uncanny in the similarity 
of her children. ‘The bob-cat, for example, suggests a 
four-footed owl. Those tufted ears, aloft in the pine- 
gloom, that facial dise—what are they, an owl-like cat, 
or a cat-like owl? Both wear the livery of the evening, 
in which they may be said to go invisible, so wonderfully 
do they blend with the forest background. They are 
silence itself—silence adrift on downy wings, light as a 
gigantic moth, or silence scampering on velvet paws, as 
little heard on withered leaves as in the deep and drifted 
snow. And their eyes—half seen through their slits at 
mid-day, or gleaming yellow at night—what similarity in 
their ferocity. 

The peer of night’s brood, however, is surely the crafty 
coon. All day he dozes in the cavity of a tree, or basks 
in a squirrel’s nest, or dreams in a hollow log, quietly bid- 
ing his time. For this reason the average citizen knows 
him not, and might be utterly surprised to learn how busy 
the animal becomes after dark. 

Take “Coon Crik,” with that part of Pickle Mountain 
round which it meanders. Early in life, in quest of live 
bait for pickerel, I noticed that the frogs of the region are 
not like other frogs.) They swarm round Hell-Diver 
Pond, yet appear intangible as moonbeams, leaping into 
deep water with spasmodic chirp at the crackle of a twig, 
and immediately steering for the middle of the lake. They 
are set, as it were, on hair-triggers, reacting to the slight- 
est stimulus with a suddenness akin to the action of a 
galvanic battery. But the riddle of their nervousness may 
be easily read by anybody who will take the trouble to 
note the multiplying footprints of Mr. Coon in the mar- 
gin mud. For ages, doubtless, the local reptiles have led 
haunted lives, and the “crik” is aptly named. Only the 
wariest of the wary can have survived, 
thus representing the very quintessence 
of evolution. 

That is the way with “Bre’er- Coon.” 

Whether killing fowls, stealing eggs, dig- 
ging fresh water mussels, or crunching 
corn “in the milk,” he goes about his busi- 
ness so quietly, that only by his works 
shall you know him. You become ac- 
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Wearing the black mask of his trade. 


quainted with him gradually and, as 
it were, by inference. The little bur- 
glar wears the black mask of his trade, 
but neglects to wear gloves, and so is 
betrayed by his fingerprints. But 
these, of course, are always in the past 
tense and never indicate that you have 
got your coon now. ‘They simply 
say, “Mr. Coon caught a mouse and 
washed his meat in this pool,” or 
“Mr. Coon flicked a sucker out of 
this shallow,” or “Mr. Coon ate these 
‘pepridge’ berries.” He did these 
things, but he did them last night. 
Just try to catch him at such work 
by day! 

The joy of night sport must have 
its genesis far back in the history of 
man. When he is most natural, that 
is to say in boyhood, he appears to be 
most alive after dusk. He skates 
faster, runs more swiftly, spears suckers in the “posted 
stream” more deftly, hears and smells more distinctly, in 
the dark hours. He is under handicap in sight alone, but 
to make up for this, the sister senses grow more keen. 
The youth does all these things at night by instinctive 
preference. Without realizing it, he is re-living in his 
personal experience the early experiences in the develop- 
ment of the race. And so, needless to say, he takes to coon 
hunting as a duck takes to water. 

This is true also about many of his elders who are 
chained to the city, but retain enough vigor to break their 
fetters from time to time. If suppressed desires still trans- 
port them in dreams to woods or fields, and especially if 
they sometimes yearn to lapse into the paganism of boy- 
hood, they should undertake the quest of the crafty coon. 
Of all “critters” that ramble by night, he will give them 
the best run for their money. They may feel fagged and 
lame for a week afterward, but at least they will have 
felt thoroughly alive for a brief time. 

For them, if they be of the right breed, the fire of the 
hunters’ satellite will always be warm, or at this later 
season, the more frosty glint of the stars. Even when 
they venture forth in the mystic “dark of the moon,” they 
will hear the rustle of wind among the corn shocks in 
faded fields, and the sound will. be music to their ears, 
while the baying of the dogs will thrill like a bugle on 
wintry hills. Talk not to me of “still-hounds,” which 
bark only after they have treed their quarry. They may 
be efficient enough, but they do not stir nocturnal man as 
he ought to be stirred. ‘There is something ghostly in 
their silence which is repellent to sportsmen who like to 
hear a healthy animal giving tongue in a healthy bay. 

That is the way they “sounded off” on old Pickle 

Mountain one evening last month. We 
had started to work the verge of some 
stubble where coons had been numerous 
in the summer, while the corn was in the 
silk. They eat it in the shock, too, but 
are practically omnivorous, and are as 
likely as not to be catching crickets along 
the hedge-rows, or devouring persimmons 
in boundary trees on half abandoned 
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farms. The terrain which we had chosen afforded also 
nuts, tortoises, apples, shrews, and many other food items 
which made our chances of finding game appear excellent. 
We had ascended the hill in the dark, but now, as if to 
aid us in the chase, the glorious Hunters’ Moon lifted his 
red lantern above the woodland, casting mysterious shad- 
ows everywhere. 

Up and down the rows trotted “Uncle Joe” Wilder’s 
Nellie, Jack Brown’s “pups” Bill and Jake, with my own 
coon-dog Whiskers, all of them more or less hound, but 
also more or less terrier. And 
it should be said, in passing, that 
the “Coon Crik” dogs may be 
nondescript, but they are un- 
commonly “hard-boiled,” and 
many of them can handle a wild- 
cat. We had barely caught our 
breath after scrambling over 
trap-rock on the slope below, 
when Nellie, down in a fence- 
corner, uttered a yelp as if she had been stung, and in- 
stantly dashed at some creature which she had unexpect- 
edly “jumped.” Before her sped a shadowy form. 
“Cluck!” sounded a loose stone in the wall, as the coon 
hurdled over; then “Rattle! Rattle! ! R’rattel! !!” as 
the dogs blundered after it. And what a delightful chorus 
they did set up, the bass voice of the old hound, the bari- 
tone bellow of Whiskers, and the falsetto of the “pups,” 
setting the echoes working so fast that they could hardly 
keep up with the din. 

Here was none of the finesse of fox hunting; none of 
your wise hound puzzling out the doublings of the game, 
with the hunters sitting on the “run-way,” ready to shoot. 
Instead, helter-skelter was the word, our pack pushing the 
coon unusually close, and barking “treed” inside of five 
minutes. ‘“He’s up, boys! Come on!” shouted Uncle Joe, 
and away he ran, at a speed which appeared incredible for 
one of his years. Off rushed old Brown, with me at his 
heels, both of us yelling, ‘“Treed! Treed!” quite as if we 
had accomplished something, and not our far abler dogs. 
We crashed through thorny brakes, bumped into standing 
trees, fell sprawling over fallen ones, 
soused waist-deep in smelly bogs, or 
scaled rocky inclines in rapid, and 
confusing succession. The broken 
shins and hard knocks endured abso- 
lutely beggar description, yet some 
wild, pagan urge drove us madly on. 
Two of our three lanterns were 
promptly smashed. No matter— 
they were of little use, and now we 
should have just so much less to lug 
along. All we desired was to “get” 
that coon and to “get” him “right.” 

But when at length we approached 
the tree under which our friends 
were yipping, we did not feel very 
confident of success. It was not so 
much the height of the oak which 
dampened our enthusiasm, as_ its 
apparent soundness. It proved five 
feet through at the base, and in the 
moonlight we could plainly scan 
nearly every inch of the two great 
limbs into which it forked. 

“I don’t see no coon!” confessed 
Uncle Joe, scratching his woolly pate 
as he gazed. 

“And not a hole fer him to creep 
into,” added sardonic farmer Brown, 
flicking the rays of a flashlight on 
every side of the fortress, which 
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The old walnut on Coon Creek. 
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seemed firm as a rock. He spoke with intense bitterness, 
as if the disappearance of the coon was 2 personal insult 
to him. But we could easily discern claw marks where 
the animal had climbed, and it was difficult to believe 
that the dogs had been fooled. The game might, perhaps, 
have run across a grapevine which slanted down from the 
lower branch into the top of a maple, and so made a get- 
away there. But this was unlikely. Unless shaken out 
or shot, a treed coon, as a general rule, will cling until 
his refuge is actually felled. “But we won’t do no fellin’ 


here!” complained Brown. “It ud take us about a month.” 


.REST followed, during which we spat out bark- 

dust, combed mud from our shredded clothes, or 

compared bruises. Now that the excitement no longer 

buoyed us up, we experienced a curious sense of futility, 

quite as if this particular activity of nocturnal man were 

a form of violent dissipation, and the after effects were 

these innumerable aches and pains. Uncle Joe limped 

round like an aged man, so that 

it was difficult to believe he had 

run so well a few minutes ago. 

The dogs still yapped at the 

foot of the mysterious strong- 

hold, but for all practical results 

they might as well have been 

baying the moon. We had to 

call them off, but they seemed 

to be losing respect for our 

judgment, and kept dashing 

back. It was the first time any 

of us had ever left a tree up which such experienced 

hounds insisted that a coon had climbed, but what could 
we do? 

Uncle Joe answered that question with the suggestion 
—‘“Try the spring-run todes Hell-Diver Pond, and we'll 
sholy jump anudder coon!” And so we turned downhill 
into terrain easier to negotiate than the ridge where we 
had started our first quarry. Inside of twenty minutes 
the dogs hit a fresh trail, and off they led, tuning up as 
vigorously as before. We sat down by a bar-way, waiting 
for them to bark “treed,” but we had 
not been there long enough for our 
cuts to congeal, when we heard the 
whole pack mounting the high land 
from which we had just descended. 
Presently their outraged yelping told 
us that the coon was “up.” 

Not quite so nimbly as previously, 
and holding our breath for better pur- 
poses than yelling, we climbed back 
to the southern crest of Pickle Moun- 
tain, skirted our corn field, and pres- 
ently found ourselves in too familiar 
territory. That prostrate chestnut, 
killed by the Japanese beetle, this 
turn in the dirt road—had we not 
seen them rather recently? We cer- 
tainly had seen them recently, and 
not only that, but we were actually 
approaching the identical oak up 
which our initial coon had so strange- 
ly vanished. And there danced our 
hounds, yelping more and more loud- 
ly when they caught sight of us, as 
if saying, “There he is! We told 
you so! There’s another coon right 
up there with the first one!” 

This time, of course, we had no 
doubt that the coon would be seen 
clinging in the moonlight. The tree 

(Continued on page 67) 





Afternoon Off 


Tin-Can Shooting with the .22 Rifle 


A pal, a pair of 
tin-can rifles, 

a carton of 22 
shorts—what 

more do you want? 


HIS article is written as an inspiration to anyone 
| who wastes an occasional half-holiday in indecision 
or sacrifices it by lounging about town. The 
weekly “afternoon” falling to the lot of most of us offers 
a golden opportunity for a few hours in the open with a 
tin-can rifle. Now and then an unexpected P.M. gives us 
a brief respite from the daily grind, but catches us totally 
unprepared ; and under these circumstances the chance for 
an impromptu outing offered by a light-weight .22 is a 
veritable gift from the red gods. 

There are no strings whatsoever. All we need is a 
few hours’ freedom from workaday affairs; and there is 
no surer way of enjoying it 
than by burning up a car- 
ton of .22 shorts. Ifa safe 
place to shoot is not within 
easy hiking distance, it is 
within bus or trolley reach 
of the country town, and 
can be found one hour’s 
ride via auto or suburban 
line from any metropolis. 
No paraphernalia is neces- 
sary. Even targets may be 
left at home. For this kind 
of shooting, targets are pro- 
vided by nature or man on 
every hand. No prepara- 
tions are required, and any 
day will do, winter or sum- 
mer, although the best 
adapted period lies between 
early spring and the open- 
ing of the hunting season in 
the fall. It is entirely prac- 
tical to play this game 
alone, but it is more fun to 
take a pal along. Everyone 
enjoys this form of shoot- 
ing, because it is more spec- 
tacular than puncturing pa- 
per targets. It would be a 
treat for your wife or sweet- 
heart. All you need to do 
is to buy, borrow, or rent 
any light .22 caliber rifle or 
pistol, pick up a carton of 


The easiest of all shots. 


A large can straight up can 
be hit several times on one toss. 
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cartridges of the short variety, and go. If you select the 
rustless priming type of ammunition you will not even 
have to clean the gun upon your return. 

The guns we have used for this game are varied and 
many. Any of them can be used, but in each shooter’s 
hands some particular weapon seems to have points of 
superiority over all others for him. We commenced with 
a Marlin slide action which handled .22 shorts and coni- 
cal ball caps. We did some shooting daily, frequently 
burning up a carton of 500 .22 short cartridges at 
one session. We soon graduated from hitting tin cans in 
the. air to shattering small brittle targets, the size of 
marbles, thrown straight up, and to unknown and difficult 
cross-angles on the tin cans. Our advantage lay in living 
seven miles from the city limits, permitting practice di- 
rectly behind the house. 

The best way to start is to take a position with sights 
already aligned and aimed skyward. The thrower’s part 
is to send the can to a uniform height and with as little 
detracting wobble as possible. A good way to avoid un- 
due spinning or whirling of the target is to hold it flat on 
its side in the palm of the hand and toss it nearly straight 
up. Throwing is two-thirds of the trick, and on it de- 
pends the rate of progress of the aerial-target pupil. 
When the can is hurled to the same height each time, the 
shooter soon knows exactly 
where to expect it and 
where to hold his gun, giv- 
ing him the maximum 
amount of time to concen- 
trate on aiming and pull- 
ing the trigger. Any shooter 
who can hit a stationary tar- 
get will be able to hit the 
sailing tin can at least three 
times out of the first ten 
shots tried. As soon as he 
knows just where to expect 
the apex of flight and to 
intercept it with his bullet 
just as the can pauses, prior 
to its descent, his misses will 
be rare. While catching the 
can at its momentary stop 
offers the best opportunity 
for a hit, it will not be long 
before the tyro will be hit- 
ting it on its descent by 
aiming below it, and even 
on the rise by holding high, 
though the latter is a very 
difficult shot. Persistent 
practice will soon bring pro- 
ficiency, and all that re- 
mains is to gradually scale 
down the size of the target 
used. 

Where no buddy is avail- 
able and the game must be 
learned without the aid of 
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a thrower, progress can be just as rapid. Indeed, so much 
depends on proper throwing, I have always found it much 
easier to make hits when throwing my own targets. This 
has been my experience not only with the rifle but also 
- when using the pistol, and even when the single action 
revolver had to be drawn from a holster and cocked after 
the can was thrown. I have seen a professional exhibi- 
tion fail on account of the poor service rendered by the 
thrower. For this reason it would be well even for a 
twosome to include considerable practice on targets 
thrown by themselves. : 

For the quickest results when playing the game alone, 
observe photo on this page, and hold both can and 
rifle as shown; with knees held slightly bent. As the body 
straightens and the right 
arm sweeps upward, the 
hand will quickly find the 
grip on the gun and bring 
the sights into alignment. 
The beginner should throw 
the can straight up and as 
high as he can, convenient- 
ly. This is the easiest of 
aerial shots and plenty of 
time is afforded for catch- 
ing aim while the can falls 
straight towards the muz- 
zle. After the knack of it 
is grasped, it is an easy 
matter to hit such a target 
several times on a single 
toss. I have seen Dave 
Flannigan hit a potato half- 
a-dozen times with a slide 
action, throwing the large 
potato before raising his 
gun. I have also seen Ad 
Topperwein toss out a large 
can scarcely more than 
shoulder high and hit it a 
dozen times with an auto- 
matic rifle. My own abil- 
ity, or rather lack thereof, 
permits hitting an ordinary 
size tin can as many as 
three times. As soon as an 
ability to hit the can once 
per toss without fail, or 
twice with regularity, has 
been developed, the size of 
the targets used should be 
gradually scaled down, un- 
til very small flying targets 
can be hit consistently. Virgil Richards, when called 
upon to perform, astounded his fellow big-game hunters 
in an Allegheny camp, by hitting a flying copper penny 
with his .33 Winchester hunting rifle. Professionals at 
the game can hit .22 caliber shells ejected from their rifles. 

The make of gun selected is immaterial, but the type 
of arm is of some consequence, since rapidity of fire is a 
desirable feature when repeated hits or doubles are to be 
attempted, and there is a confidence-giving handiness to 
the feel of any of the popular tin-can rifles of the slide- 
action or autoloading type. 

The regular factory sights will do to start with, but see 
that the rear barrel-sight is flat top and has a fair-sized 
V or U notch for quick aim. Buckhorn or Semi-buck- 
horn rear sights hide the target and are too slow. I soon 
found that a white mark on the rear sight, such as is 
placed on the Lyman and King leaf sights and the King 
flat top sporting rear sight, aided the eye for quick align- 
ment. In front sights for this game my preference is for 
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This game can be played alone 
nicely, 
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a large Watson white enamel bead or a Marble duplex 
bead. Ivory jack sights are also O.K. until they turn 
yellow from oil contact or age. After weaning myself 
with some reluctance from the barrel sight, I have become 
thoroughly convinced on the great advantage which the 
peep tang-sight gives for this work both in speed and 
accuracy. 


ARGE apertures must be used and I have found it 
desirable to have a distinctly visible rim showing 
around the peep-hole when the gun has to be raised after 
Many others prefer the blurred- 


the target is thrown. 
rim principle in aiming. 

I believe my opinion on the peep tang-sight is unbiased, 

because I had some diffi- 

culty in becoming accus- 
tomed to it, and did not 
like it at all at the outset. 
One stunt we took particu- 
lar pride in performing was 
to toss a brickbat out on a 
slight incline, break it into 
several chunks with the first 
bullet, and then burst these 
three or four major pieces 
in turn before they had 
entirely stopped rolling on 
the grass. Eventually we 
equipped this gun with a 
combination front sight and 
a peep tang-sight and noted 
an immediate improvement 
in the groups secured on 
stationary targets. The peep 
was a big aid in breaking 
bottles at 100 yards and in 
target scoring at Turkey 
Shoots over the same range. 
But for aerial work it was 
a big disappointment, until 
we learned to disregard it 
altogether and to concen- 
trate on front sight alone. 
As a result, my latest tin- 
can rifle has been fitted with 
a peep tang-sight. Wayne, 
my shooting partner, has 
some difficulty in hitting 
flying targets when using 
open barrel-sights, but he 
breaks them with ease when 
he uses the peep sight. 

Any make of .22 short 
cartridge is accurate or reliable enough for this work, but 
I have a preference for the smokeless greased types; the 
outside greased bullet for reliable functioning in repeat- 
ing mechanisms and the minimum of barrel wear and 
leading, and the smokeless powder for cleanliness and light 
report. Be sure to stipulate greased bullets, smokeless 
powder, and some form of rustless priming. These new 
cartridges are veritably made to order for the “tin-can- 
ner.” ‘The new priming mixture has eliminated both the 
worry and the work of keeping the .22 bore in perfect 
shape. Its use adds pleasure to an afternoon’s shooting 
because there is a real kick in the realization that we are 
putting one over on our old jinx, RUST. There is 
added joy in knowing we merely have to set the old gun 
in the corner upon reaching home. We can leave.the 
shooting grounds at a later hour since the gun may be left 
in its case without attention with the new priming pro- 
tecting it perfectly. ; 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Detail of how the 

two sections are fastened 
together and a sketch of 
the complete boat. 
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Building a Sectional Boat 


Complete Instructions for Building a Nine-Foot, Two-Piece Craft 
Which Can Be Carried on the Running Board of an Automobile 


O doubt there are many 
N among you who live far 
from suitable fishing waters 
and there may be others who have 
sickened of dodging copious bilge 
water in the bottom of a hired rowboat. Possibly you 
have given some thought to a boat that could be easily 
transported on your car—a boat that you could take on 
a hunting or fishing trip, set it up where you wish and 
enjoy the full benefits of your camp site without the usual 
difficulties. 

The boat about to be described is just such a craft. 
She is nine feet long and three feet six inches wide and 
weighs not more than 
eighty pounds when 
complete. In fact the 
exact figures show 77.5 
pounds, but there may 
be some variation in 
material and 80 pounds 
ought to cover it easily. 
Then, too, - this boat 
will support quite a 
load and when she is 
“light”? will draw 
about one inch of 
water. Three hundred 
and fifty pounds will 
bring her down to a 
little over four inches 
and the average 170 
pound man will give 
her a draft of around 
two inches. The total 
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The boat folded on the running board of a car. 
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depth of the side is 9 inches and when 
submerged to a draft of 6 inches she 
will carry a load of 550 pounds. 
These figures are just to show what 
can be done in weight carrying. 
The most interesting feature of this boat, though, is 
the fact that she is actually made in two separate parts. 
In effect we have two boats, each of which will float of 
itself independently of the other and each of which will 
support a man by itself if the man is a good balancer! 
The boat is divided five feet from the stern, the cut 
being sealed with a watertight bulkhead on each side. 
These two bulkheads are held together by steel bolts 
which may have wing 
| 
q 
| 


nuts in order that they 
CTA 


may be turned up by 


details will be taken up 
later. 
The bow section is 
_.sg.made that it will fit 
snugly inside the stern 
section, giving an over- 
all size of 5 feet by 3 
feet 6 inches by 9 inches 
deep—a size that 
should fit easily on the 
running board of al- 
most any car except the 
smallest sizes. One of 
the drawings shows the 
boat folded in this 
manner and stowed on 
a running board. 
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The actual construction should go on as if the boat were going to be one piece. 
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Heavy webbing straps are used to hold the boat in place, 
the vertical strap being used solely to hold the bow 
section in place, while the other strap will run from 
the forward bumper to the rear tire rack. Suitable 
wooden chocks should be placed on the running board in 
such a way that the boat will rest securely and if ex- 
tremely rough going is to be encountered, it might be 
advisable to arrange another strap through these chocks 
and around the boat in order to keep it from jumping out 
of the chocks. 

The actual construction should go on as if the boat 
were going to be all one piece. After the bulkheads are 
in place and everything is tastened down, the two sec- 
tions may be sawed apart. 

The first thing necessary will be the lumber. The 
sides are composed of two pieces, each 9 inches wide by 
9 feet 3 inches long. This will allow for the bend and 
for trimming at the ends. The sides should be cut to the 
shape shown. Mark off the slant of the bow and then 
place a vertical line exactly where frame 2 is to come. 
Do the same thing with frames 3, 4 and 5 and then 
measure up from the bottom the dimensions as given in 
the larger drawing. Thus for the bow, the point will be 
63% inches up, for.frame 2 it will be 17%”, for frame 3, 
14”, and so on until all are in place. Note that these dimen- 
sions are to the bottom of the planking and therefore the 
sides will actually be one-half inch less than these dimen- 
sions. With all the points in place, a light piece of wood, 
called a batten, may be lightly tacked in place so that one 
edge just touches the spots. Take a pencil and run it 
along this batten so that you have a fair curve passing 
through the center of each spot. Plane off the excess 
wood to this point and smooth off the top edge of the 
plank at the same time. 

Both sides may be made at the same time and when 
complete they should be set up on the floor around the 
frames, bulkheads, bow and stern pieces. One of the 
drawings shows the sizes for the frames, planking and so 
on and these sizes should be followed if the boat is to 
come within the weight limits. 

Make the bulkheads, frames, bow and stern pieces com- 
plete in the case of the frames, tack a temporary piece 
across the top in order to hold them securely in shape 
until the work is done. Each of these members should 
be set up on the floor at the exact distance as given in the 
drawing and in the case of the bow and stern pieces, at 
the proper angles also. All should be upside down, 
chocked to the floor and braced to make them secure.. By 
raising them a little clear of the floor, you will be able to 
get in under with a hammer and remove the holding 
nails, when the boat is ready to turn over. 

Note that a chine log is placed throughout the length 
of the boat at the point where the sides meet the bottom. 
This is for strengthening and also for preventing leaks. 
This piece is 34” square and is notched into each frame 
and nailed in place. At the corners, bow, stern and bulk- 
heads, a similar piece will be fitted vertically, thus pre- 
venting leaks and at the same time reinforcing the plank- 
ing fastenings where they are most apt to be weak. 

The side planks may be fitted at this stage of the game. 
Start at the bow, screwing or nailing securely, the side 
plank to the vertical continuation of the chine piece and 
also to the stem piece itself. By using the cheek piece, as 
this continuation of the chine is called, the fastenings will 
have a good, solid holding. Otherwise they would go 


into end wood, which would be next to useless. 

By starting at the bow, it will be at once apparent that 
the bend in the side boards will be easy. Nail into the 
chine as you go along, having an assistant hold a heavy 
hammer up against the inside of the chine log to take up 
You may use screw fastenings 
Remember 


the blows of the hammer. 
here if you like, but they are not essential. 
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also, that if the boat is to be used in salt water, all fasten- 
ings should be galvanized iron or, better yet, brass or 
bronze. An ordinary iron nail will not last long in salt 
water. 

It is advisable, in putting on the side planks, to work 
both together. When one side is fastened to the bow, do 
the same thing with the other. Follow through in the 
same manner on the chine logs and to each frame. Where 
you come to the bulkhead, fasten into the bulkhead and 
also to the cheek pieces, and it is also advisable in each 
case to drill a slightly smaller hole for every fastening, 
thus avoiding splits and checks in the wood. Marine glue 
may be used in back of every joint and around the chine 
and cheek pieces. If this is put on at first, it will save a 
lot of trouble later on. 

The bottom planking is easy to put on and is done in 
the usual way. It should be fairly tight and every joint 
should be made up with marine-glue. These joints should 
also be Veed a little on the outside edges to permit a 
thread of cotton caulking and a little putty to take hold. 
Lay off your bottom planking in such a way that a seam 
will come directly between the two bulkheads where the 
joint will come when the boat is sawn in two. 

Note that there is a small, flat keel down the center of 
the boat. This develops into a skeg at the stern. There 
are also two other light keelsons following the under side 
of the chine, running from bow to stern. These are put 
there to make the boat easy to haul over the ground and 
to protect the thin planking from injury. 


HEN this work is finished, the boat should be sawn 

in two between the bulkheads. These may be left 
an eighth of an inch apart when they are set up, thus 
avoiding having the saw bind. Holes for the bolts may 
be drilled before or after the sawing process. 

In order to keep the bolts from tearing into the wood 
of the bulkheads, a light brass strip is used on each side 
as shown in one of the sketches. To prevent leaks at the 
bolt holes, leather washers should be fitted to go under 
the heads on both sides of the bulkheads. 

Risers should be located for the seats, and the forward 
seat is made so that it may be removed when it is desired 
to stow the bow section inside. Note that the extreme 
bow of the boat fits under the after seat when the boat is 
folded. Blocks may be fitted for the oarlocks and it is 
not a bad plan to have a ring bolt in the bow to which 
will be attached a rope painter. Seven-foot oars should be 
sufficient for propelling this little craft, but smaller pad- 
dles or oars may be used if desired. An oarlock may be 
fitted in the stern for sculling. 

The stern is made one inch thick on purpose, for a small 
outboard motor may be used with this boat on protected 
waterways. One of those little, single cylinder affairs 
will be just the thing to take you to the fishing grounds 
and it will save a lot of needless rowing, although this 
little craft should not be a very heavy rower. 

The bottom of the boat should be lightly caulked and 
puttied and the entire thing sanded smooth. She should 
be painted inside and out to suit your own particular taste. 
If the: boat is a particularly nice job, the sides may be 
varnished and the bottom painted red or green, while the 
inside may be painted battleship gray. A light grating 
may be made to go on the inside of the bottom in case the 
boat leaks a little. 

In setting the boat up for action it is only necessary to 
line up the holes of the bulkheads and insert the bolts, 
tightening them up to the point where there is absolutely 
no spring to the two sections. Be sure to get the rein- 
forcing right in way of these bolts and do not neglect the 
chine logs and cheek pieces. These form the real frame 
of the boat and without them she will be weak and leaky. 
The drawings are almost entirely self-explanatory. 
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Pier fishing is a popular sport near Los Angeles. 


cean Fishing from a Pier 


A Lucrative Sport for the Take-It-Easy Angler 


By LORIN HALL the pier, a man dishes out tickets at about 
pier fishing. My friend, Mr. Poole, three for a dime. These tickets are good 
and my brother, Fay, joined the party. for live bait, and you may come for it 


We had a dozen piers to choose from, but for the sake of whenever ready. In fishing for halibut, one hook is suff- 


I WAS asked a few days ago to go 


we wee wee = 
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saving time, we chose the Manhatton Pier, at Manhatton cient, though many anglers use more. Halibut do not as 


Beach, about twelve miles southwest 
of Los Angeles, California. 

This pier is solid concrete, and runs 
well out into the water, and as the 
“tackle man’’ keeps live bait, halibut 
angling has become the vogue among 
the many, many anglers who gather 
from far and near. I found out by 
asking a few questions here and there, 
that men from eight states were fish- 
ing at Manhatton the day we were 
there. I should say there were about 
five hundred anglers on the pier that 
day, and a number of wonderful fish 
were caught. 

This is about the lineup. If you 
haven’t a pole and tackle, you pay 50c 
rent for the day. You can buy 
enough salted sardines for 15c to last 
all day. If you care to try for hali- 
but, you must use live bait. The 
live-bait boat has been out on the blue 
deep long in advance of the coming 
horde of fishermen, scooped up several 
thousand anchovies and sardines, 
which are kept near the pier in a net, 
ready for sale. In a small tank on 
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A lucky youngster. 
37 


a rule come in great schools like 
mackerel and smelt. The live bait 
should be hooked through the shoul- 
der just back of the gill, and not too 
deep. He will keep alive a long time 
hooked thus, and if a halibut strikes 
he cannot help getting the hook. 

A youngster recently caught a giant 
sea bass weighing 429 pounds. The 
fight lasted eighty minutes and the 
boy had only a light outfit, but he 
made good. The fish measured six 
feet four inches in length, sixty-nine 
inches around the center of the body, 
and was nearly three times as heavy 
as the boy opponent. 

Catching mackerel from the pier is 
great sport, too. Mackerel outfits 
are numerous every day at Manhat- 
ton. When mackerel do run, thou- 
sands upon thousands crash their way 
along the coast. When they come’ 
excitement starts. The big Spanish 
mackerel weigh up to five poutrds and 
more. They strike at any white meat 
bait or even a white rag. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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GAME VS. VERMIN 


T IS difficult to reconcile a certain school of purely 
I scientific naturalists to the fact that drastic control 

of vermin is essential to any practical plan of conserv- 
ing and increasing the numbers of our useful game birds 
and mammals. The sportsmen’s organizations of this 
country will do well to realize that this question will 
have to come to a show-down before any great amount of 
good can be accomplished. ‘Therefore, the sooner the 


issue is squarely met the better. 

All practical sportsmen and game growers who have 
succeeded in protecting useful wild life are a unit in 
declaring that it is a waste of time and money to plant 
game birds in a section of the country that is not given 


proper protection against vermin. 

“The balance of nature” group of naturalists who are 
opposed to the destruction of vermin have no- objection 
to hawks and owls destroying grouse and quail and give 
their scientific sanction to the high carnivals that crows 
hold in the spring on the eggs and fledglings of useful 
song birds. This group have one answer to every condi- 
tion that civilization has imposed upon the land: “Don’t 
disturb nature.” They refuse to realize that it is im- 
possible to settle one hundred and twenty millions of 
people on a land without disturbing nature. 

These gentlemen turn their eyes away from the fact 
that if man is permitted to kill game birds it is import- 
ant that he also destroy the enemies of game as the only 
way in which “the balance of nature” can be preserved. 
It is the way that the problem has been solved in older 
countries and it is the way the problem will be eventually 
solved in this. 

It is time that the sportsmen’s organizations of this 
country realized that this ‘‘balance of nature” group are 
as opposed to the killing of game birds as they are the 
killing of vermin. Give them their way and the sports- 
man will be forced to lay aside his gun. 

The game birds of this country can be made a great 
source of income to the farmer and a valuable addition 
to the food supply of this nation. It is up to the farmer 
and the sportsman to ask their legislatures if this is to be 
thrown aside to gratify the whims of an amiable and 
kindly group of sentimentalists who have no practical 
basis for the things they want to do. 

The restoration of game is a purely economic agri- 
cultural problem. It concerns the farmer and sports- 
man, and they can learn most from men who have studied 
the problems from that angle. The time has arrived to 
disregard opinions that are based on the idealistic condi- 
tions that distinguished The Garden of Eden. 
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THE WEST IS FOR THE NORBECK BILL 
T= west is for the Norbeck Bill as it stands. By 


resolutions and endorsements the - association of 

western game commissioners and wardens; Asso- 
ciated Sportsmen of California, with 80,000 members, 
and Western Fish and Game Protective Association, 
recently organized for the protection and furtherance of 
conservation interests in eleven states in the west, have 
endorsed the Norbeck Bill in its present form and 
earnestly urge its passage. 

In view of urgent relief requirements in the west and 
because of the fact that for six years differences of 
opinion have prevented passage of a federal relief mea- 
sure of a comprehensive nature, it is the consensus of 
opinion that no further time should be lost in arguments. 
What the west desires and demands is immediate action. 
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McCANSE OF MISSOURI 
‘Te State of Missouri is making rapid progress in 


the restoration of its fish and game. A few years 

ago it was one of the backward states. ‘Today it 
is one of the foremost and a great natural game country 
is coming back to its own. 

Smith McCanse, Commissioner of Fish and Game, is 
a straight-thinking sportsman with a very happy faculty 
of expressing himself clearly in words or in print. He 
has devoted himself first to the interests of his state 
and the success that has attended his efforts there has 
attracted wide attention. Here is the way Missouri is 
approaching the pheasant problem. 

“Last year this Department purchased 24,000 pheasant 
eggs and had to go outside the state to get them. We 
paid $7,200 for those eggs. There is really no reason 
why the Missouri market hereafter should not be supplied 
by Missouri farmers. ‘This matter is one which the 
Commissioner is intensely interested in seeing taken up in 
a practical and commercial way by Missourians. ‘The . 
eggs purchased last year were distributed to farmers in 
this state who placed them under domestic hens for hatch- 
ing. The results were generally satisfactory although it 
was only an experiment with the great majority of farm- 
ers. It, however, had one important effect: it taught them 
how to obtain better results next time, and that “next 
time” can be one of their own making and can be turned 
to considerable profit. 

“The market price of ringneck pheasant eggs is 30 cents 
each or $3.60 per dozen. Ringneck pheasants can be 
purchased at a reasonable figure considering the returns; 
and a start can be made in a small way, for that matter, 
by purchasing a few settings of eggs and doing your own 
hatching with domestic hens. 

“The policy of the Game and Fish Department will be 
to purchase pheasants and pheasant eggs from Missourians. 
This, together with a growing interest in pheasant breed- 
ing, assures the farmer of a market for his surplus stock 


and eggs.” 
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THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 
I: SOME cases, says Dr. John C. Phillips, the re- 


sponse of the birds to the new environment is little 

short of marvelous, as where “two or three pairs 
increase to several hundred individuals in a couple of 
nesting seasons and there is an immediate impulse to 
gain territory. This was plainly seen among the English 
pheasants in Massachusetts in the middle nineties, and 
the same thing has been repeatedly reported with the 
European partridge in the Northwest. In such cases 
the stock seems to be at first far more prolific than it was 
in its original habitat ; the number of eggs, and especially 
the size of the broods, is increased and there seems to _/ 
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be a period of immunity from natural enemies. ‘These 
conditions do not hold indefinitely, for there is a grad- 
ual balance of nature built up against the aggressive new- 
comers, either a barrier of disease, an increase of enemies, 
a gradual loss-of vitality in the stock, or the development 
of some other subtle factors of control. ‘There are cases 
in which an introduced species completely disappears 
after passing through a period when it is classed as a pest. 
This happened with the California quail and the pheasant 


in New Zealand. Already the operation of nature’s own 
control is seen among ring-necked pheasants where they 
have had 30 or more years in their new territories, as in 
the Northwestern States and in Oregon.” 

The English sparrow, first introduced in limited num- 
bers on the Atlantic coast in the years before the Civil 
War, spread all over the Nation, and before the end ot 
the century was considered a pest. Doctor Phillips thinks 
that these sparrows had their heyday 30 or 40 years ago 
and are now fewer in numbers and less troublesome. 

es FS 
THE NEW SLOGAN 
CARTRIDGE a day keeps the vermin away 
A is the slogan coined by Herbert F. Prescott, 
secretary of the New York State Department 
of Conservation, in an attempt to enlist the support of 
the sportsmen of New York state in a war on birds and 
animals which are destructive to game and song birds. 

The Department of Conservation maintains a “black 
list” of these vermin—the outlaws of the animal king- 
dom, against which every hunter is entitled to turn his 
gun at all seasons. On this list are the common crow, 
cooper’s hawk, goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, weasel, red 
squirrel, great horned owl, red fox, and the ordinary 
domestic cat, although the last is included only when he 
is caught hunting. 

On the “white list” of birds which aid conservation 
by destroying the enemies of birds, are five species of 
hawks, and care must be taken by hunters in identifying 
the particular species of hawk before classifying it as an 
outlaw. The friendly hawks which are protected by 
the Department of Conservation are the red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, broad-winged, marsh and sparrow hawks. 

Reverting to his slogan, Prescott pointed out that there 
are 700,000 licensed hunters in New York state. If each 
of these used one cartridge on vermin each day in the 
year, omitting Sundays, the result would be 218,400,000 
destructive birds and animals killed in a year. 

The 150 game protectors of the state last year killed 
3,290 of these enemies of the song bird, but the vermin 
is increasing at such a rate as to threaten the extermina- 
tion of certain of the protected species, according to Pres- 
cott. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


N dealing with the scarcity of quail question, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by Thomas B. 
King, a Tennessee sportsman of wide experience, is 

worthy of serious consideration. 

“T think the chief cause for the destruction of quail or 
partridge in this territory is due to the half bred bird dog 
that is allowed to run at large on the farms, particularly 
the large plantations. These have enough of the bird 
instinct to hunt the nests where the birds are laying, as 
well as the young, before they are able to fly and to 
protect themselves. I think a very heavy tax should be 
imposed upon these dogs or else compel the owners to 
keep them tied up or in a closed yard except when on a 
hunt. We now have in"gome of the states a tax on dogs, 
but it is not large enough and it has not been satisfactorily 


enforced.” 


‘ 
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. THE CAPERCAILZIE 
Tas is a bird native to the forest of the north 


of Europe that is known as the capercailzie or 

cock of the woods. This bird is truly named, for 
he is the largest of the woodland grouse family and has 
furnished good sport and wholesome food wherever he has 
gained a foothold. They were introduced into Scotland 
years ago and are now well thought of there as a sporting 
proposition and there is no reason why this bird should 
not be introduced into the woodlands of the northern 
section of this country and Canada or wherever the sur- 
roundings are similar to its native country. 

The capercailzie during the winter months is found 
usually in pine, spruce and fir woods, where it feeds on 
needles and buds of these trees. Mountain ash and juni- 
per berries are also included in its diet at this season. In 
summer the bird takes to marshy woods where it feeds on 
berries and roots until autumn when it feeds on acorns 
and such other food as can be obtained. 

The capercailzie is a self-contained and exclusive bird 
that keeps apart from other birds and does not bother 
them in any way. On the wing, it is a strong fast flyer 
and on foot a fairly fleet runner that knows how to take 
advantage of cover. The capercailzie has many things to 
recommend it to the sportsmen of this country, and it is 
only a question of time when it will be introduced. 
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BIRD REFUGE AND SHOOTING GROUND 
Tex Tule Lake Bird Refuge recently created by 


executive order of President Coolidge consists of 

10,300 acres of Government lands in northeastern 
Siskiyou County, California, within the Klamath Irriga- 
tion Project. These lands flooded to a considerable ex- 
tent by waste water were at one time an excellent water- 
fowl resort frequented by the mallard, redhead, ruddy 
duck, cinnamon teal, shore birds and a favorite wintering 
ground for the cackling goose—a bird that breeds on the 
northwest coast of Alaska. 


The area set aside is only a fraction of the great refuges 
destroyed by the Government’s irrigation projects in this 
section. 

The layout of the area is such, due to mud conditions 
along the shores, that a natural refuge has existed in the 
northern part of the Tule Lake area, but sportsmen have 
in the past found their recreation on other portions of the 
area. In order not to mete out undue hardship to these 
sportsmen, it was deemed advisable to allow a continuance 
of hunting privileges on an area at the southern end of 
the lake, and accordingly the Secretary of Agriculture on 
October 10th approved an order permitting hunting on 
2,800 acres south of the line forming the north boundary 
at Section 33 and 34 of Township 47 North, Range 4 
East, Mount Diablo Meridian. The inviolate refuge, 
therefore, comprehends 7,500 acres of land extremely 
valuable for resting and feeding grounds for the birds 
which frequent the area. 

‘The setting aside of such areas strategically located 
along the principal lines of migration will probably do 
more for the future welfare of the wildfowl than any 
other one measure. Protective laws relating to seasons 
and bag limits are in effect and play their part in the 
conservation of ducks and geese, but these will be of little 
avail if they are not backed by the establishment of 


refuges such as the one just set aside. 
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Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


High Velocity vs. Long Range 


NCE more do I rise to orate against this high 
Q) velocity craze among shotgun shooters. Not a 

thing is gained by shoving shot at high speed 
except a greater chance for disrupted patterns and the 
certainty of more comeback at the south end of the gun. 
Air resistance builds up as the square of the velocity, not 
in direct proportion, and long test shows that the faster 
you drive shot, the more they tend to stray off their 
original line. High velocity, it is true, is a fine way to 
get more open patterns, a good reason why so many 
shooters do well with such loads. They needed just the 
open patterns the loads gave them. But, there are other 
and easier ways to get open patterns and with less recoil 
and chamber pressure. 

High velocity and long range are just about as much in 
agreement as mud and dirt or heat and cold. 

Long range calls for ‘first of all, even, close, dense shot 
masses, which you can never get by driving the shot very 
fast. You are wasting the resources of the gun and load. 

You are limited by considerations of recoil and chamber 
pressure to certain definite figures. You can reach this 
limit by idiotic shoving in of excess powder loads to get 
more velocity, with a velocity increase at 60 yards that 
you can hardly find on paper, let alone in practice. 

Or you can keep your velocity well down, and use more 
shot of larger size. No amount of velocity above the 
standard can equal the punch of the next largest size shot 
pellet at 60 yards. Then the obvious thing is to keep the 
velocity down to a reasonable figure—say 900 ft. for 
No. 4 over 40 yards—and use all the shot you can—big 
shot with a wallop. 


Concerning the Kutts Kick Killer 


I have been shooting with much interest a most splen- 
diferous “Itha- 
ky” Sousa grade 
trapgun with 
more gold on 
the frame than 
there is on a 
$10 goldpiece, 
fitted at the 
front end with 
a Cutts Com- 
pensator, which 
same is a device ba 
intended to 
strain all the 
kick out of a 


The Cutts compensator. 
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gun. The outfit was loaned to me by the courtesy of 
Colonel Richard Cutts of the Marines, the inventor of 
the compensator. 

The compensator in person is merely a short tube 
screwed to the shortened barrel of the shotgun and having 
a lot of slots cut in it to let the gas escape into the air. 
The angle of the slots is such that the thrust of the escap- 
ing gas drives the muzzle of the gun forward and down- 
ward—just as the water spurting out of a garden hose at 
good pressure pushes the hose backward. 

In this particular compensator the tube is 334 inches 
long, and contains, 12 slots on either side of the center line 
which is close in line with the ventilated rib of the gun. 

From a side view the compensator strongly resembles 
the bare ribs of a well picked carcass plentifully supplied 
with said ribs. The tube is larger than the barrel of the 
gun, being 1% inches in diameter as against 7 inch for 
the gun barrel. 

A most amusing feature of the gun is the fact that the 
forward or muzzle end of the tube is threaded to receive 
a series of choke tubes 214 inches long, the series of five 
giving any degree of choke from a cylinder up to an 80% 
long range duck-misser, A little wrench permits easy 
change of these choke tubes. 

Contrary to the impression one would get from reading 
about the thing or even seeing cuts of it in print, it does 
not alter the balance of the gun. The barrel is, of course, 
cut off until the compensator and choke tube total, with 
the barrel, only 32 inches long, or the original length of 
the gun. A single barrel Ithaca on hand balances just 
234 inches from the standing breech. The gun fitted 
with the Cutts balances at precisely the same spot. The 
Cutts gun is, however, heavier, the heavy fine walnut in 
the stock helping to keep the gun’s weight back where 
it belongs. 

My prelimi- 
nary tests of the 
gun show that 
with its weight 
there is not 
enough _ differ- 
ence for trap- 
shooting to ijus- 
tify its cost, 
unless you con- 
sider also, the 
variable choke 
which is avail- 
able. 

But in light 
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guns with heavy duck loads the effect of 
the Compensator is very marked—the 
worse the kick the greater the apparent 
difference with the compensator. 

I shall go into the matter more in detail 
in this paper when I get a chance to 
watch the wheels go round a little more. 


The Scientific Detective Story 


Mystery stories and mystery plays have 
the call at the present time. As a matter 
of fact they have the call most of the time 
when a fellow wants a little light reading 
with plenty of action and kick. This story 
is merely a refined version of Nick Car- 
ter, Frank Merriwell and his wonderful 
steam house and the other similar thrillers 
you and I used to devour in our younger 
days. One Los Angeles chap, a most high- 
brow writer with an astonishing vocabu- 
lary of words that, nobody else could un- 
derstand and some of which he didn’t 
either, trekked to New York several years 
ago to carve out his fortune via the type- 
writer and literary route. After about 
two years of this striving, still sticking to 
the highbrow class of literature, he found 
that if he could only get his landlady paid 
up he would have nearly as much money 
as when he landed in the great and 
wicked city. 

So he adopted a nom de plume, still 
laboring under the delusion that such 
writing was below a real man of letters, 
and started to grind out a series of mys- 
tery stories. They took like hot cakes, 
and several plays were produced from 
some of said stories, proving that most 
folks don’t give a hoot about elegant com- 
positions; they want a story. 

His nom de plume is S. S. Van Dine. 
His real name is Willard Huntington 
Wright. Now with a comfortable fortune 
tucked away from the thrillers and the 
blood and thunder, poor S. S. Van Dine 
has been cruelly assassinated and Mr. 
Wright has assumed the authorship and 
responsibility of his lowbrow but thrilling 
stories. 

The firearms angle of mystery stories 
has never been touched. Probably this is 
well in view of the large number of 
things most authors don’t know about fire- 
arms, 

During the past year I have looked into 
some thirty cases of bloody murder with 
guns, by invitation of district attorneys, 
police detectives and the like. Half of 
them would have made good thrillers 
properly worked up. 

Not long ago the body of a girl was 
found in the hills near Los Angeles. Ap- 
parently she had been killed by a bullet 
through the forehead from side to side, 
but so much time had passed since the 
murder that even this was uncertain, 


The sawed-off muzzle of the murder gun. 
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iiinad 3-in-One fl 
Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the — polished barrel of your 


shotgun or rifle, has ‘ 
microscope. 


“pores” 


which are easily seen under a 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 

ing into the pores of the metal— 

filling them up and keeping out 

moisture. Heavy oils and grease 

simply stay on the surface and only 
artially protect or are easily rub- 
ed off. 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 
and moist hands. 


After cleaning, swab the barrels with 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


130 William St., 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown. 

8-in-One is sold by sporting goods, hard- 
ware, auto accessory, drug, grocery and 
general stores in 2 size Handy Oil Cans 
and three size bottles. Don’t accept 


any ordinary mineral oil. Insist upon 
3-in-One. The Big Red “One” on the 


label is your protection. 
FREE— Generous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three, 


New York City, N. Y. 


34 Years of Continuous Service 





There’s not an alibi ina 


ul 
Game and Trap Guns 
$40 to $1125 


of L. 


VENTILATED RIB GUNS equipped 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


C. SMITH 


—for some of the straightest shooting is being 

done and the highest scores made with this 

superior double barrel, single trigger gun. 
The center rib is set high above the arcs of 


the barrels to prevent the annoying heat haze which usually follows sustained firing. 
The Hunter One-Trigger gives you choice of right or left barrel at will and pre- 


vents injury to 
your trigger fin- & 
ger. Further, a 
gun so equipped 
fits—always. 


See the L. C. Smith Ventilated Rib AnL.C. Smith Gun 


Gun at your dealer’s. If he’s out of 
them, write for Booklet— A 41 


won the 1927-1928 
Grand Americans 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, New York 


MacDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. | 


=o RIFLE, Model 1903 


Assembled and Refinished 
renee teaching change te extra Ball 
arins and other Army and 
Raveena 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, a 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 
tenperted Arms, | Ammunition | ae Parts 
Bros. -Manaiicher, - Webley - Scoft, etc. 
Fi ull 4 American Arms & Taman 
Largest ed ncheamedites oRifion: i Field Guns, 
u nm 

Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. ‘a Falenenaiornaetiod: *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalag.' 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Special tor Savage 
Models 40 and 45 


The receiver of new 
Model 40 Savage is tap- 
ped and drilled for Ly- 
man No. 40 Sight, esve- 
cially designed for this 
gun. Model 45 regularly 
equipped. Adjustment 
for elevation and wind- 
age. $4.00. 


No. 31 Lyman _ Front 
Sight best with No. 40 
Sight. Ivory, gold, sil- 
ver or red bead. $1.00. 


New No. 40 Lyman 
Receiver Sight for 
Sav. M. 40 rifle. 
Disc 50 cents extra. 


Send 10c 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


for complete Lyman Catalog 


OU’LL say it too: 

excuse for a rusty gun.” 
After shooting, clean the 
bore with Hoppe’s No. 9. 
There'll be NO RUST. No 
leading of metal fouling, 
either. At your Dealers. 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Send 10cin stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mt MATCHES 
. ~ ALWAYS 


Just what ev sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs-—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
MARB : Water-Proof f 
— Match Box 


= is size of 10 gan shell — easily 
water = ies ao ae id aaa’ fs 
“proof s' in; , and wide rou; ‘or 
chown, Os at pees di and yt 
at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
S26 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


Your choice in $2 or 88 Cal. Blue steel, rifled 

arrel, smooth, accurate, hard-hitting, 3 or 
4 inch barrel, 5 or6shot. Finest American workmanship 
throughout. $25.00 value.Send no Money. Pay express- 
man on delivery $7.89 plus express charges. 
JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 263-T-1 


Cal. 30-406-shot 


Hrag Carbine 
title. in fi, he ralitics of Shisbociee” $ O75 
teed for one year. Send today 
for our illustrated catalog of money t 
values; Gov't goods 
requi satisfactory. 


, Ammunition, Catlerz. Sports and 
on all orders. Money refunded if not 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Right and left—Test bullets from suspect gun. 


“X” marks identifying lines. 


The “missing person” file showed the 
way to a chap who had brought a girl 
from the east with him, abandoning his 
wife and children. A revolver, a Colt, 
with the front sight and the muzzle sawed 
off by some amateur, was found hidden 
in his desk. He admitted having bor- 
rowed it. 

X-rays of the body showed two bullets 
which were taken out and submitted to 
me, with the gun. Test bullets from the 
gun showed many lines that didn’t belong 
in any Colt barrel—and they were accu- 
rately reproduced in the murder bullet. 
The lines came from the burrs created in 
sawing off the muzzle of the gun. 

We showed the jury two-foot photo- 
graphs of test and murder bullets and of 
the muzzle of the gun. The jury was out 
less than an hour. The sentence was 
death. 

But, it is not necessary to have a gun 
which has been maltreated, to trace a 
death bullet or cartridge to it. Nearly al- 
ways enough bullet remains to show the 
make of gun, and if any considerable por- 
tion of the original surface in contact 
with the bore still remains, the bullet may 
be identified to the particular gun firing 
it. The process is naturally easiest with 
crude guns such as the Spanish beauties 
imported into this country and which, un- 
der the microscope, look as if they had 
been reamed with a piece of broken 
bottle. 


Modern Hammerless Guns 


Now and then some chap bobs up with 
a remark about the “modern” hammerless 
double gun. It is modern, compared with 
the muzzle loader, or with the crossbow, 
but it is a lot older than the average 
shooter. 

There fell into my tickled hands the 
other day on a swap deal with a friend, a 
wonderful old Scott Premier double ham- 
merless ejector gun, made by the old firm 
of W. & C. Scott & Sons, of London and 
Birmingham. It is still in fine shape, 
tight and firm, and it works like velvet 
instead of like a pair of rat-tail files 
rubbed against each other with a strong 
spring to help out matters. 

The old gun, even in the ‘days when 
money was worth something, must have 
cost around two hundred pounds or close 
to a thousand dollars. Most assuredly a 


gun of its grade would cost that in these 
days. 

It has more patent gadgets on it than a 
Hoe printing press and would be of keen 
interest to the young shooter of the pres- 
ent generation. The hammerless locks 
were patented in 1878—fifty years ago. 
Inside the lock is a bar safety to prevent 
the hammer striking the firing pin if 
jarred off; this is also patented and so 
marked. The top lever bolting action is 
patented and so is the fore-end, which is 
fastened by a flat lever which swings 
sideways to unldck. It may be ancient of 
days, but at that it beats laying the gun 
down on the ground and kneeling on it 
and using a burglar jimmy to pry off the 
fool fore-end. And I can show you such 
guns now on our market. 

In each lock plate is a little window 
through which you can see the hammer 
rise to full cock—and naturally you can 
note its position at a glance if in doubt 
which barrel has been fired. This is an- 
other patent, and is marked “Patent crys- 
tal indicator.” It ought to have a lace 
curtain to give the gun a nice home-like 
look. 

In the standing breech—which is the 
portion through which the firing pins 
strike, is still another patent. It is marked 
“U. S. A. Sept. 19, ’82, patent gas check, 
No. 3318.” 

It consists of a circle scribed in the 
steel of the breech around each firing pin, 
and about the diameter of a shotgun 
primer. From this circle, which is a little 
groove, a straight line runs out to the 
edge of the standing breech. The intent, 
of course, is to carry off any gas which 
may erupt from a punctured primer, and 
which gas in some guns used to have the 
pleasant habit of getting into the locks of 
the gun and not infrequently splitting the 
stock off of the gun. 

I have seen two guns of a standard and 
reputable American make to which just 
this had happened. The reason lay in the 
insufficient resistance of the striker or fir- 
ing pin to the gas, due to a rebounding 
lock arrangement. 

Such gas, even though it fails to work 
active damage, is as near‘a*corrosive ele- 
ment as you could want, being merely 
primer gas which rusts gun barrels even 
when diluted by powder gas. Allowed to 
get into the locks of a gun and not re- 
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moved, it will infallibly rust them within 
a few weeks. 

Just how effective the Scott patent is I 
don’t know, and if anybody thinks I am 
going to weaken a primer to find out on 
this old darling, he has a number of other 
guesses coming. 

The old gun has the finest piece of wal- 
nut I have ever seen, anywhere, any time. 


I don’t believe walnut trees grow like that | 


any more. Also it is one of the finest en- 
graved guns I have ever seen. It simply 
radiates class and fine workmanship. And 


lest somebody fancy it is merely a mu- | 
seum piece I may murmur that I took it |} 


out and broke 21 ex 25 overhead tower 
“duck” birds the first time I tried it. The 
finest gun. made in the year 1928 in this 
country hasn’t got a thing this gun hasn't 
got, and lacks a lot of things this gun has, 
including working like a gun and not like 
a rat-trap crossed up with a man-hole 
cover. 

But, the latest patent shown on the fine 
old piece is dated more than forty years 
ago. 


Sighting-in Your Rifle 


Pilgrim writes in wanting to know how 
to sight-in a .22 repeating rifle for seven- 
ty-five yards, says he fired fifty shots after 
trying to get rifle sighted-in and hit the 
bull’s-eye just twice. 

Most of the trouble in this sighting-in 
lies in using too small a bullseye. Con- 
trary to popular impression, the larger 
bullseye gives smaller groups. You have 
to see a thing clearly before you can aim 
accurately at it. At seventy-five yards 
six inches of black bull is the minimum to 
be used, and with crude open sights a 
twelve-inch black is still better. 

After getting a nice generous bull to 
aim at, then roll up a blanket or small 
rug, tie it to keep it rolled, put it on an 
old table, sit down behind the table, and 
rest the rifle on the blanket or what-not 
about the action slide handle. Then hold 
it cute and fire five shots, squeezing each 
one carefully and being sure to aim the 
same each time, using the same amount of 
foresight if with an open sight and hold- 
ing the same spot on the bull. After the 
five shots, then go down and inspect the 
paper and make the necessary change 
from the center of the group. 


The Question of Buying Govern- 
ment Arms 


In the course of running this depart- 
ment it is necessary to tell about a dozen 
gentlemen per month, how, where and 
why they can purchase Government arms 
and ammunition and how, where and why 
they can and should join the National 
Rifle Association, which incidentally is a 
necessary preliminary to obtaining such 
arms, 

Being naturally lazy, and also being 
under the impression that such informa- 
tion may be of interest to other parties 
who don’t take the trouble to write for it, 
I print herewith the latest scandal con- 
cerning such purchase and the Associa- 
tion. 

The Government sells certain of ‘the 
arms which it makes or has on hand (the 
exceptions being the .45 automatic pistol, 
machine guns and field guns—the latter 
two being in much less demand than the 
first item) to members of the National 
Rifle Association. This in turn is located 
in the Barr Building, Washington, D. C., 
and is under the leadership of General 
M. A. Reckord, with Mr. C. B. Lister as 
Secretary. In person it is a corporation 
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O. N. Ford, Vice-President Amateur 


Trapshooting Association of U.S.A., and 


the man who has done most for trap shooting 
on the Pacific Coast, uses Ithacas because Ithaca lock 
speed improves his shooting at the traps or in the field. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


TARGET 
PISTOL 


The BULL’S EYE 


Made by _ shooters 

of national reputa- 

tion. Each pistol 

tested by an Olym- 

pic Team man. 

Guaranteed to 

group in % inch 

circle at 10 feet. 

Shoots No. 6 shot 

and does not break win- 

dows. Magazine holds 60, 

and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 

order use them for practice 

and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFC. CO. 


$3.00 preri 


Box 48: 


2 
Rawlings, Wyo. 


OUR 
ORDER BRINGS YOU THIS 1 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 

jain ever offered,full $16 value. 

lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powertul, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order \ ith $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
Sencins, 621 BROADWAY, KEW YORK, DEPT. - 63-L- 


PATENTS 


I make a specialty of patents and trade marks. 
Protect and profit by your ideas. Full infor- 
mation and terms on request. Fifteen years’ 
active practice before U. S. Patent Office. 


LESTER L. SARGENT, Patent Lawyer 


1115 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
spend Spring, Summer , 


WHY NOT and Fall gatheringbut- @& 


terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stampe) for my Illustrated Pro- 
spectus before senaing. utterflies. Mr. Sinclair, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Tay 


SHOOTING 
ACCESSORY 


TRAP SHOOTING- 
WHEREVER YOU GO 


Good sport always at your command. Light, 
folding trap adds zest to every outdoor trip. 
Fine for country, home, farm, camp, woods, 
shore, or boat. Shoot on land or water, where- 
ever you go. Birds fly 85 to 100 feet, direction 
controlled at will. Use 410 or larger shotgun, 
rifle, or pistol. Fine for practice shooting. 
Strong, simple construction; lacquer finish. Noth- 
ing to wear or break. Illustrated folder sent on 
request. 

DUVROCK trap’ (shp. wt. 10% Ibs.) $17.50. 
DUVROCK birds, carton of 500 (wt. 35 Ibs.) 
$3.00. MOLD for making birds, $2.50, complete 
with formula and simple instructions. 

Orders shipped promptly on receipt of cert. 
check or money order. Address Dept. FS. 

J. T. DICKMAN CO. 
245 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mfrs. of shooting galleries and supplies since 1906 





@ 22 Cal. Blank 
Automatica 
NO 


PERMIT *°: < ae own this — uto- 
ma Blanks only) with- 
REQUIRED oan license. ihe 
tramps and thieves and scare dogs away. Identical 
in construction and appearance to genuine Auto 
matic Pistol. Loud report. Full blue steel finish, 
rubberstock. Send ne money. Pa:ex $4.89, 
express charges. 3 for only $11.89. Address 


WINEHOLT MAIL ORDER, Bex 845 Woodbine, Pa. 


ROBIN HOOD) 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “M’—SEND FOR iT 


BOWS—ARROWS 


TARGETS— ACCESSORIES— R! W MATERIALS 
“Austrian Boomerang 22”; beautiful $1 5 
bent ash; with instructions; postpaid ?4- 
ie STEMMLER CO. (Dept. M) Queens Vill-ge. N.Y. 


st. 1912— Dealers write for prices also. 


Here’s a 12 gauge 32 inch HAMMERLESS Ky 

‘Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 

pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 

shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 

and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. wt 
J 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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organized nearly fifty years ago to pro- 
mote rifle ‘shooting in this country and 
recognized by the Government as semi- 
official, hence extending the sales privi- 
lege of Government arms to its members. 

The Association membership—annual— 
costs $3, life costs $25, with more costly 
and more impressive sounding member- 
ships costing still more. The annual fees 
also cover the official Association paper, 
the American Rifleman. Some issues are 
worth the extra dollar, some of them con- 
stitute a total loss or a deficit, particularly 
when it gets to telling over fourteen pages 
how to spend three months’ time building 
a $3.98 Japanese single shot Lee-Krag 
into a whatyoumaycallit worth about two 
dollars less. However, the paper does 
contain much of interest to shooters of 
any persuasion. 

Two years ago I felt it necessary to put 
such ASsociation on the pan in two of our 
magazines for its general condition of in- 
nocuous desuetude and its utter failure to 
assume its position as the parent body of 
American rifle shooting. 

It is now, however, under the present 
management, being honestly conducted 
and operating effectively to further the 
interests of the American rifle and pistol 
shooter. Its fight against the bills of in- 
sane fanatics to stop the sale of arms and 
make criminals out of sportsmen alone 
justifies its hearty support by every man 
who likes to shoot and hopes to continue 
to shoot. 

Members of the Association can buy at 
Government cost: the Springfield in its 
service, match, sporting, .22 and free rifle 
forms, parts for the rifle, including sport- 
ing stocks, and ammunition and compo- 
nents thereof. War ammunition, quite 
good enough for target practice costs 
$21.60 for a case of 1200 rounds, which is 
quite a different story from 10 cents per 
shot it costs commercially. Uncle Sam 


also sells the Model 1917 Colt and Smith 





was another bear. I was feeling right 
nervous at that particular time, anyhow, 
and when I got a slant of something black 
coming my way—oh, boy, it went all over 
me like an old-fashioned smelling bottle. 
I thought the woods were full of bears!” 

This time, having had recent experi- 
ence, Gabe not only made better time, but 
higher altitude. Cox rushed by on his big 
black not fifteen feet away, without even 
seeing Gabe. By the time I got along 
there he had started down, but was in a 
very disagreeable frame of mind. 

I had never met this chap they called 
Gabe, but when I spied him up there, I 
pulled up. He was on his way down, but 
seemed ‘to hesitate about it. He later ex- 
plained that he had hopes we would pass 
him by, as Cox had done, without seeing 
him. 

I had never met old man Bessinger, 
either. But I knew he was supposed to 
be around here somewhere. Perhaps this 
was he. It flashed across my mind_ that 


this man had something to do with the . 


The new Ithaca trap-gun. 
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& Wesson revolvers chambered for the .45 
auto cartridge and used during the war, 
at $14.50 for the Colt and $16.15 for the 
S. & W. 

Obsolete arms for sale—modern high- 
velocity military rifles, incidentally—in- 
clude the .303 Ross at $5, Krag $3.50 (cut 
off to the carbine length) and $1.50 for the 
regular rifle; and the Russian service 
rifle, new, $3.34; ammunition in sporting 
form loaded by the American companies. 


About That Air Rifle 


In view of the fact that I got my regu- 
lar weekly cussing out from some bird 
who was having a little valve trouble 
with his air gun it seems about time once 
more to print the remark that—Yes, we 
have no air rifles, we have no air rifles 
to-day. 

I admit that there is an air rifle on the 
market named Crosman—one s, not two— 
but I don’t admit that I invented it, sug- 
gested it, instigated it or made it. 





Another Single-Track Shotgun 


MONG the samples of the month 

about which ye critic is supposed 
to say something kind or keep quiet in 
seven languages, but which policy makes 
a tame department, is a New Lefever 
single-barrel trapgun with ventilated 
rib, recoil pad, kitckem-out ejector, ivory 
bead sights and everything, and costing 
the brother on the yon side of the counter 
just thirty-five round iron washers. 

The particular sample is well stocked 
for clay bird shooting, 11%4-inch stock 
by 1% by 2—approximately—32-inch bar- 
rel, weight 8 lbs.; trigger pull very good 
and clean function apparently normal; 
finish quite good for a gun of its cost. 

All of which is to be learned from in- 
spection and about all that can be learned 
except patterns and patterning full-choke 


With Old Ephraim in the Sawtooths 


(Continued from page 17) 


bear hunt, although I could not imagine 
what it could be. So I inquired, inno- 
cently, “What you doing up there?” He 
glared down at me. One thing was sure, 
he was darned unfriendly. It was sev- 
eral seconds before he blurted out, “Oh, 
I’m cuttin’ down cones for the chipmunks; 
whaderyer think I’m doin’?” 

Just then I heard a shot, followed by a 
second and a third. I knew Cox had lo- 
cated the bear, so I put the spurs to E. 
Pinkham and left this disagreeable bird. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t see any percentage in 
carrying on a conversation like that. 

The bear was again up against a tree, 
as they so often do when attacked by 
dogs, and was fighting the dogs. Old 
Stranger, Cox’s bear dog, was now at 
him. As I came in sight I saw old 
Stranger jump in. The wise old fellow 
had become too courageous for once. The 
bear reached him with his left foot, catch- 
ing the dog with his powerful claws just 
in front of his hind legs. Stranger 
grabbed the bear by the nose and hung 
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trapguns is a waste of time because they 
vary as much in the same make as in 
eight different and distinct makes and 
more when you switch around different 
loads. 

If any brother is curious to know how 
long the gun will stand up in the hard 
game of clay bird shooting—a pertinent 
question in the case of guns made for 
trapshooting—and has eight or ten 
thousand traploads which he is willing 
to donate to the cause of science, I will 
reluctantly undertake to shoot them 


_ through this gun and report results, Out- 


side of this making prognostications 
about how good a trapgun is going to be 
is like trying to dope out by the looks of 
a girl how well she can qualify as a 
cook. 

Personally, a low-priced, single-barrel 
trapgun strikes me as rather an anomaly. 
It is a gun that obviously is intended for 
but one sort of shooting—single clay birds 
—which is a costly game at best. It 
seems to me that the man who can afford 
to come across with about $17 for a day’s 
shoot at 200 registered targets can also 
afford to spend more than just twice 
this figure for the gun to use in the 
game. 

Nobody has ever figured out the clay 
bird game for less than $6.50 to $7.00 for 
birds and shells, per hundred shots, with- 
out the extra cost of “registering targets,” 
which is one of the sorriest farces in the 
sporting game. If the shooter’s appro- 
priation is about the $35 mark for a gun, 
then he certainly does not fit in the clay 
bird game as a regular kash kustomer. 
A double gun, stocked for trapshooting, 
is a much better investment as being 
nearly or quite as effective on single 
birds, and likewise being adapted to 
skeet and to live garne. 

Single-barrel trapguns are nice tools, 
but they don’t cover much of the field 
of shotgun shooting. 








on. The bear was trying to squeeze him, 
but Cox had broken the bear’s right front 
leg with the third shot. The second shot 
had broken his lower jaw, while the first 
shot had passed through the bear’s body 
just in back of his shoulders, but a little 
high. 

The three dogs jumping around the 
bear made it very difficult for Cox to get 
a good shot. He had to be very careful 
not to hit one of the dogs. He had now 
fired the last cartridge in his rifle, a .30- 
.30 Carbine. He knew, too, that old 
Stranger was a dead dog if the bear ever 
got him where he could squeeze him with 
his powerful left leg. And Cox thinks the 
world of that dog. Without hesitating a 
second, Cox rushed in and brought the 
butt of his rifle down across the bear’s 
nose. The bear loosened his grip on 
Stranger and the dog sprang away. 

When Cox hit the bear he split the butt 
of his rifle and badly bent the fever, so 
that when he went to throw another 
cartridge into the chamber he could not 
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do so. There was no time to lose. I was 
off my horse and ready to take action if 
Cox got in trouble. I knew better than 
butt in, unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Cox saw at a glance what the trouble 
was with his rifle, and slipped a shell 
into the chamber and fired. This time the 
bullet entered the right eye and passed 
through the brain. This ended the fight. 


Cox knew, as every experienced hunter 
knows, that the thing to do is to knock the 
bear down with the first shot and keep 
him down. That’s the thing, keep him 
down. ‘A wounded bear is no plaything, 
and especially a grizzly. They are the 
hardest to kill of any animal on this con- 
tinent, and the meanest fighters. And an- 
other thing that even many hunters: do 
not know, and that is that a bear can out- 
run a good horse for a hundred yards or 
so. But this bear was never knocked 
down. He was a whopping big fellow 
and tough as a pine knot. Even after the 
last shot was fired, he stretched out his 
huge front legs as if he was going to lie 
down, and sprawled out on his belly. 


This old grizzly weighed nearly five 
hundred pounds. Mrs. Cox rendered, or 
“tried out,” as she termed it, over thirty 
quarts of lard. The hide now decorates 
the cabin floor. 

Bessinger and Gabe had now joined 
us. The old man was much pleased to 
see that critter lying there. He had killed 
many of his sheep. Gabe, too, wore an 
expression of full and complete approba- 
tion. He turned to old Bessinger and 
said, “Well, we’ve got him.” “We got 
him?” blurted out Bessinger. “What do 
you mean by WE? The last time I saw 
you, Gabe, and I saw the whole fracas 
from up yonder on that ridge, you was 
jumping the butt of that pine like a 
parched pea in a March wind.” Gabe 
was busy rubbing his legs where the 
rough bark had rubbed off much skin. 
He straightened up pronto, and shot back, 
“The h— I was. I may have circled that 
tree once, I don’t remember. You can 
make wise cracks, for you was all com- 
fortable up there on the ridge. But I 
know this, the seat of my pants was only 
about three jumps ahead of that big devil. 
Say, Lem, over in France I. went over the 
top more than once, and you know it. 
And I ain’t braggin’ about it either. But 
what I mean is, this is the first time in 
my life that I ever felt gone beaver. I 
s’pose you being so smart, would have 
throwed a hackamore and a pair of hob- 
bles on him. I found him, which was 
more’n you done. You make me sick!” 


Well, our trip had started off with a 
bang. That afternoon we pulled out for 
the back country, a two-days pack. Three 
riding horses, five pack mules and three 
dogs. 

The second day out we ran into Old 
Trapper Johnson, who had built a cabin 
on Trapper Creek. This was the only 
person we saw in those seventeen days. 
Johnson is only eighty-four years old and 
all set to remain in those big hills, all 
alone this winter, with his gun and traps. 
All his life he has been a trapper and 
prospector. 

We were talking about the miners over 
on Thunder Mountain. “Boys,” he said, 
“I’m as old as the rocks in them hills. I 
was among the fust to come into these 
mountains. Them canyons had never 
echoed to a rifle shot afore then. I had 
a string er traps out for twenty miles 
afore you fellers was born, any of yer. In 
them days I had to pay them thievin’ 
packers as high as eight dollars to tote 
me in a bag er flour. But beaver was 
plenty, them days. A good plew brought 
six dollars, beaver or kitten, But them 
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miners you’re talking ’bout; no wonder’n 
some of ’em hev stomick troubles. They 
eat that infernal sourdough what ain’t 
fit to put in any man’s stomick. Then they 
smoke them strong pipes et’s so powerful 
they’d kill a big-horn goat. Then some 
mornin’ they start in makin flap-jacks and 


Packing in. 


find their stinkin’ old pipe in the sour- 
dough.” 

Leaving the old trapper, we pitched 
camp the following night on Big Indian 
Creek, as far down as horses could go. 

Sheb had brought in a .30-.30 Carbine. 
I had a new Remington .30-.06 bolt ac- 
tion. A wonderful rifle. 

The woods were full of squirrel and 
fool-hen. Up on the ridges in the snow, 
we saw tracks everywhere of marten, 
mink, bear, deer and other animals. A 
fool-hen is absolutely the silliest thing 
I know of in the woods. Shaped some- 
thing like a quail, but twice as large, he 
will fly up on a low branch and sit there, 
like a dummy. All you have to do is walk 
up and kill them with a short stick. It 
is against the law to kill them for sport, 
as they would soon be exterminated, and 


. then, too, they are easily obtained as food 


for anyone lost in the mountains. 

We were now in a section of the coun- 
try where few white men had ever been. 
For several miles south Indian Creek 
flowed through a boxed canyon, with al- 
most perpendicular walls. We decided to 
explore it on horses. We had to swim 
deep pools, jump fallen timber and climb 
over boulders, following the river bed 
every foot of the way. It was hard go- 
ing. 

Being under the impression that we 
were trail-makers in this section, you can 
imagine our surprise when, coming 
around a bend in the river, we saw ahead 
of us on the bank of the stream, a tent. 
We stopped, looked at the tent, and then 
at one another. How and when did this 
outfit get in here? It surely took a stout 
heart and no end of courage to undertake 
packing that outfit in a place like this. 

We drew up in front of the camp. 
None of us spoke. We were studying the 
situation. The tent was a 12 x 14 wall 
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tent and a new one, when put up about a 
year before. Porcupines had gnawed the 
base, but it was in otherwise good con- 
dition. From cuts on the trees about, and 
the ash pile, it was evident that no one 
had lived here for about a year. Not a 
piece of fire-wood, or the chips from cut- 
ting any, were about. Whoever had made 
this camp had lived here but a short time. 

I knew what Cox was thinking. Pres- 
ently he said, “Boys, this gets me. Let’s 
go in and see if there is a dead man in- 
side.” 

But no corpse was found. There was 
the bedding, the kitchen utensils, two 
axes, both with razor edges, and one with 
a protector over the blade; a knife, fork 
and spoon. The fork had been whittled 
out of green willow. Everything was 
orderly and just as it had been left a 
year before. We looked for a message, 
but found none. 

The question now in the minds of all 
of us was, why had a man taken all this 
risk and trouble, for there had _ been 
plenty of both, to pack in here and then 
desert the camp in a few days. 

Cox was a mountain man. His deduc- 
tions were those of a man who had spent 
his whole life in the hills. He reasoned 
the thing out as a hunter or trapper 
would. “Boys,” he said, “this bird was 
no trapper nor no hunter. Trappers are 
dirty cusses. If there’d er been one here 
you’d see the bones of skinned animals all 
about this camp. There ain’t a bone. 
And a hunter don’t tote an outfit like 
this here one. And a hunter wouldn’t 
pitch camp in a place like this, anyhow. 
No, this bird was a green-horn. Probably 
lost his horse out in the hills, where he 
went looking for feed, and then lost his- 
self out there. Let’s leave everything just 
as they be, boys, ’cept this fork, Charlie,” 
handing it over to me, “you might like to 
keep that.” 

No knowing how long that camp will 
remain there before someone else finds it. 
The mystery will no doubt remain locked 
up in those big hills. 

At night, after supper, we stretched out 
on our “pine feathers,’ and Sheb “tuned 
in” on the outside world. While the 
coyotes were howling outside on the hills, 
we were listening to Ted Bartell and his 
orchestra at New York City, or Gus Arn- 
heim and his boys at Los Angeles. Noth- 
ing mysterious or spooky about radio any 
more in our homes, but it did seem a bit 
strange that, in our little tent on the 
floor of this canyon, a mile high and sur- 
rounded by snow-capped peaks, just 
dozens of them on every side, we could 
hear every word or musical tone as dis- 
tinctly as those a few feet away from the 
artists, who were thousands of miles away 
from us. 

We came out with two bear hides and 
our quota of deer. I got a wonderful 
head, which I left in Boise, Idaho, to be 
mounted. My only regret was that the 
trip could not have been seventeen weeks 
instead of that many days. 

The Sawtooth! It’s a mighty long trip 
from down South, or back East. But 
it’s a wild game country with mountain 
scenery unsurpassed by anything we have. 
And another thing: when you go hunting 
out there, you don’t have to dress up like 
a Zouave to keep some fool hunter from 
taking a pot shot at you, thinking you are 
a bear cr a buck. These simpletons rare- 
ly go that far from home. And even if 
they did, that’s a whale of a big country 
out there, and you can have a few moun- 
tains all to yourself. So when I’m on the 
right “wave length” for the “call of the 
wild” again, I’m going to pack the old 
duffle bag and be with Old Ephraim in 
the Sawtooths. 
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The Skis That You Use 

OTHING in my estimation is more fascinating 

than a trip through the woods in the winter on 

skis, whether it is just for one day in the open 

or a week, whether you put up at some hotel in a village 

for the night and then go on your way, or whether you 

pull a toboggan along with you and camp out in the good 

old-fashioned woodsman way, making a lean-to or erecting 

a tent wherever nightfall finds you. There is an element 

of adventure in just hitting out across the hills with no 
special destination in 
view; even in ‘the 
more settled regions 
there are’possibilities 
for breaking the 
monotony of winter 
in this manner. 
Probably one night 
you gain lodging at 
a farmhouse. ‘The 
next night it may be 
at a hotel. You 
travel light and aim 
to make a week of it. 
You forget all about 
the town and _ its 
worries. You carry 
probably a light rifle 
and pick up a rabbit 
now and then and 
make a feast of it in 
some sheltered place. 
You have your cam- 
era along and take 
some _ photographs 
that will make the 
folks in town sit up 
and take notice. You 
have a chance to 
study nature at close 
range and above all 
you are care-free 
and you do obtain 
such exercise. as will 
make the parboiled 
gymnast look like a 
hot-house plant in- 
deed. It is strange 


that more men in Winter trips 


in the woods are always fascinating. 
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the cities do not cut loose in the winter and make these 
trips. This, therefore, may be just a hint in season. Get 
out your skis, take the train to some favored spot where 
you wish to make your start, choose some general direc- 
tion you think most likely and then hit out. The less 
you know about where you are going the more enjoyment 
and the more of an element of adventure there is in it. 
This may sound like the plot for a good adventure story, 
in fact, who can tell what lies beyond that next hill! 
Those unacquainted with skis and how they are made 
(there being little or 
no information ex- 
tart on the subject) 
would be surprised 
to know that the 
wood as it comes 
from the mills is put 
up to dry in the dry- 
ing sheds (with 
sticks in between to 
provide free air cir- 
culation) for a mat- 
ter of two years. 
Slow-seasoning re- 
sults in a ski in 
which the fibers are 
not broken up; kiln- 
drying breaks up the 
fibers or at least 
weakens them. Slow- 
seasoning in the dry- 
ing sheds only makes 
more tenacious the 
fibers of the wood 
and gives it the con- 
stitution of iron. 
Wood so seasoned 
actually strengthens 
with age instead of 
deteriorating. Also 
the wood must be 
the best to be had, 
hickory, maple and 
ash, the sapwood be- 
ing the selection and 
second-growth trees. 
producing the mate- 
rial, the same free 
absolutely from 
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knots and straight grained throughout. 
Indeed the making of a good ski calls for 
very much the same attention as does the 
making of a select bamboo rod. 


Many attempt to make their own skis, 
but it is my belief that there are a great 
number of failures in this principally be- 
cause the wood used is improperly sea- 
soned. Birch and pine are often used in 
amateur ski making. Birch, however, 
cannot compare with hickory and maple, 
and our pine of the north is vastly infe- 
rior to the yellow pine of the southern 
states, which is more tenacious and close- 
packed as to grain, more so than our 
northern product. This is strange, for it 
would seem natural that northern wood 
should be more durable. But just as the 
best pine for skis comes from the south, so 
does the best hickory, which is proof that 
this does not apply to one wood only. It 
is obvious, however, that northern trees, 
owing to the severity of the climate, are 
often knotted and twisted, while in the 
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that in purchasing a car (if you intend to | 
do much camping out) it is well to in- | 
quire into this matter. If it can be ar- 
ranged as I mention then it is doubly val- 
uable to you. But first and last remember | 
that sleeping in a car has its limitations. 
Its most prominent short-coming is that 
one is permitted but a very small area 
for distributing blankets and all the as- 
sorted paraphernalia, clothes, etc., that 
one must necessarily have along. Anyone 
who has slept in a pullman berth has a 
very good working idea of what is pos- 
sible and impossible in this manner of 
sleeping out. Likewise it is well nigh im- 
possible for more than two to sleep in a 
car in this manner. I mean by this that 
even a child or baby added to the given 
two makes it too crowded. It is being | 
done right along, of course, but, as I have 
said, the car will be crowded. But for 
two sleeping in a car there are many good 
points to be considered. Incidentally, I 
may mention that any number of travel- 


ing men are using cars for this purpose. 
One person sleeping in a car has an 
abundance of room of course; in fact it is 
more or less ideal. It takes some time to 
arrange the cushions for the night and re- 
place them in the morning. If one is 
willing to do this and does not mind the 
work he will find sleeping in a car some- 
thing worthy of serious consideration. 
The proper way to go about sleeping in 
a car is to provide an outer canvas cover 
In one of my previous departments I for it. You can obtain a canvas cover of 
mentioned the fact that a number of peo- light weight material that is waterproofed 
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milder climate of the south trees grow 
straighter and hence have a _ better 
grain throughout. A ski to stand the trials 
and tribulations, the hard work often laid 
to it, assuredly needs top-notch attention 
and expert knowledge such as a high- 
grade manufacturer alone gives the busi- 
ness, 


Sleeping in the Car 


ple in traveling across country, or even 
short distances for that matter, have their 
cars arranged so that the cushions may be 
laid out in a level surface upon which the 
pad or mattress may be placed, thus form- 
ing a bed that is really satisfactory. It 
should be remembered that there are 
many cars that are not satisfactory for 
this purpose, in that they may not have 
sufficient room and the seats may not be 
such as will permit of them being re- 
moved. Obviously, then, unless you have 
a car that is really shaped and arranged 
for the purpose of sleeping in it you must 
give up the idea. It is not within the 
province of this department to name any 
cars that are made with the “sleeping 
right in the car” idea in view. Merely to 
say that there are a number of such cars 
on the market; in fact the very car you 
possess may be one of them. I do believe 
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that will deck the car over and reach to 
the ground all around. Such a cover has 
many things to recommend it. In the first 
place it will give you absolute privacy 
that even curtains in the car cannot begin 
to come up to. These canvas covers are 
cut to fit the form of the car. Some of 
them will just fit snug. Never obtain a 
cover that fits snug over the car. Rather 
obtain it some sizes larger than the car, 
as this will permit you to open the door 
of the car under the cover and still allow 
the canvas to extend almost down to the 
ground on that side. This gives you room 
underneath to work under, also protection 
from the rain and the elements, also per- 
mits a place to cook your meals under. If 
a table is handy (as is the case in most 
camp ground ) the table may be pulled 
up to the side of the car and the canvas 
draped over the table. You will have, 
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then, a miniature tent under which to 
work. The canvas cover fulfills several 
purposes as can be seen, not only giving 
you more freedom to move about in the 
car but it protects the car as well. When 
it rains much of the dampness is excluded, 
likewise all chill and drafts are counter- 
acted. One can keep warm and snug in a 
car even in chilly weather by this system, 
which I believe is the only method to fol- 
low up in sleeping in a car. High winds, 
of course, will whip the canvas up and 
make a balloon of it, and for this reason 


| rings can be arranged around the edges 


| 


| covers, 





of the cover whereby it may be held down 
in breezy weather. If, however, the car 
is placed for the night in a sheltered 
place no trouble will be had in keeping 
the canvas in place. 

A car that is fitted out to sleep in can 
be combined most excellently along with 
an auto tent. In this manner a party of 
four can go on a trip very easily, two to 
sleep in the car and two in the tent. The 
tent is set with its opening to face the 
door of the car, and the tent door flap is 
stretched over the top of the car. This 
permits passage from the car into the tent 
with ease. I believe this is a method that 
many auto campers will do well to con- 
sider. 

There is necessarily much wear and 
tear to the cushions of a car where the 
seats are constantly being moved about 
and jammed into place in making the bed. 
To a great extent this may be guarded 
against at the very start by providing the 
car with seat covers. The better the grade 
of these covers the more is the upholster- 
ing protected. Never buy cheap, flimsy 
Get the best to be had, as the 
best is none too good. Fortunately these 
covers come reasonable in price and are a 
real investment. 

One excellent feature of sleeping in 
your car apart from its possible limita- 
tions is that you need not worry about 
where you are going to camp for the 
night. You do not have to hunt a road- 
side camp ground, in fact. You can pull 
up in a grove or pasture and make camp. 
You can also travel late if you desire, in- 
asmuch as it takes but fifteen or twenty 
minutes at the most to get your bed in the 
car ready for the night. 


That Auto Trunk 


So far as the average auto trunk is con- 
cerned, it is no more nor less than an utter 
nonentity. The user finds that when he 
has crammed the trunk to its capacity he 
still has a vast assortment that must be 
carried in the car or on the running 
boards. I believe that every person who 
has ever traveled, and especially every 
person who has ever gone auto camping, 
has wished for a trunk that could really 
do what it should do. That is to say, 
some type of trunk which, by its construc- 
tion and size, will hold the major portion 
of his equipment or at least a very good 
share of it. Needless to state, trunks of 
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this sort are few and far between. I know 
of one trunk on the market that fills the 
bill and this trunk is unique and carries a 
vast amount of your goods. It cost me 
close on forty hard iron men to have a 
trunk of this sort installed on my car and 
I thought at the time that I could hardly 
afford it. I have had cause to pat myself 
on the back every day since then for mak- 
ing this find, and I now believe that I 
would pay considerably more than that 
price for another like it, simply because it 
has proved its worth time and time again. 
This trunk when closed has clasps at its 
top and looks like many another trunk, 
only that it is wider and deeper than 
other trunks. In this manner it is used 
in the city or when you are not carrying 
an outfit, When carrying your outfit on 
the road the back is let down, where there 
is formed an area for carrying your goods 
that is thirty-five inches square with a 
height in front of approximately twenty 
inches. From the twenty-inch height in 
front it slopes down to almost a foot in 
back. The outfit is arranged in this and 
can be carried quite high. A _ water- 
proofed slip or hood covers the whole of 
the outfit thus formed and is tied down to 
prevent it from being whipped off by the 
wind. In this thirty-five inch square 
space can be packed your camp lantern, 
your gasoline stove, your collapsible beds 
and chairs, your bed roll and pads, your 
tent roll and a number of other things, 
not to mention your various duffle. If you 
have no tool box on the running board of 
your car you can carry your car tools, etc., 
in it too, all easy to get at without taking 
the car apart. And yet, in spite of the 
fact that this may seem quite a bulky load, 
it does not look clumsy or out of propor- 
tion. The value of a trunk of this sort 
lies in the fact that you can really rid the 
running board and much of the interior 
of the car of your goods and can stow 
them away in this trunk. I believe that 
most of those traveling by auto detest the 
idea of cluttering up the outside of the 
car. I know that I always was conscious 
looking like a gypsy when I came along in 
my car with tent rolls, bed rolls and suit- 
cases decorating the exterior of the same. 
Not only does the generously sized trunk 
offset this failing but if you have a new 
car you can save the finish from being 
marred by keeping it free from contact 
with any bulky equipment. There are 
those who have had trunks built on the 
back of their cars, the belief being that 
some possible method could be elaborated 
upon whereby some trunk par excellence 
would result. Some of these homemade 
devices make one think of an oldtime 
butcher wagon. I saw one just recently 
that filled the whole back of a car. Not 
only are these out of all proportion but 
the chances are ten to one that they are 
never waterproof. Needless to state the 
trunk that goes on the auto must be 
waterproof. If it isn’t it is just no good 
at all. 


A Surrendering Moose 
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commodious kitchen and dining room and 
proved a delightful place when fine and 
warm. As a fire hazard it was nil. 
The first evening we paddled up the 
stream on a tour of exploration, and I 
have no hesitation in lauding the superb 
scenic beauty of the first mile or so, es- 
pecially as we saw it in early October. 
The stream has grassy banks and is 
wooded on either hand with hardwoods 


and just sufficiently sprinkled with the 
darker soft woods to enhance the sylvan 
beauty in speckled contrast. 

The sun disappeared behind a tower- 
ing ridge and the equalized reflections al- 
most met in the center of the stream, 
leaving but an azure path, like a para- 
disical avenue for us to follow, bordered 
on either side by an accurate reflection of 
the various autumn-tinted maples, birches, 
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elms, poplars, beeches and sundry other 
trees in a variegated coloration of green, 
scarlet, brown and saffron, with here and 
there the deeper-colored spruce, fir, cedar 
or hemlock almost neutralized in the dark, 
motionless water. A few floating leaves 
served to prove how perfect the reflection, 
and rudely remind us that we were not 
floating over some enchanted countryside 
quite foreign to man’s domain. 

The serene tranquillity of the scene was 
rudely shattered several times by the 
hasty departure of alarmed ducks. 

About two miles up this stream we met 
a chap paddling down, so stopped to make 
inquiries as to the nature of the surround- 
ing country and game. He was a sus- 
picious character and a bit reticent. 

We heard later that he was a hunter 
and trapper by profession, so our intru- 
sion into his territory was sullenly re- 
sented. This chap was subsequently in- 
volved in an extremely tragic incident 
which more than verified my critical 
psycho-analysis. 

The next morning we were some dis- 
tance from camp at daybreak and were 
rewarded by hearing a bull give that 
peculiar whining grunt as he safely re- 
treated in the woods bordering Bull Pas- 
ture Brook. 

After. our return we received a call 
from an old chap engaged in setting a 
few pickerel nets. Our sign invitation to 
breakfast was accepted in the interests of 
sociability despite a previous meal. The 
following morning he presented us with a 
peck of excellent apples, this was gen- 
€rous compensation of an acceptable na- 
ture. 

This fisherman, and consequent truth 
assassinator, was so deaf that it was im- 
possible to secure intelligent answers to 
our questions as he failed to understand 
one word, although “Stretch” tried the 
scale for three octaves in fortissimo. 

It was promptly evident that our friend 
was distinguishable as a lineal descendant 
of Ananias, judging from several impres- 
sive tales volunteered concerning the plen- 
titude of game in that section. 

I quote as an example: “Out back about 
six miles there is big plains with all kinds 
of moose and deer, and ducks. I went 
there recently and saw millions. They flew 
when I was about half a mile away and 
it sounded like thunder.” This appeared 
cheerfully inconsistent for a man who 
could be conscious of the discharge of his 
own shotgun only via recoil and smoke. 
His personal observations relative to the 
presence of big game were enlightening. 
One would be compelled to vision these 
animals being obliged to feed and sleep in 
relays under the alert supervision of war- 
dens to minimize buffeting. 

This chronicle would be sadly incom- 
plete without honest comment on 
“Stretch’s” eating propensity. With him, 
eating cannot be properly classified as a 
habit or recreation, it is a “consuming” 
vocation in which he is enthusiastically 
conscientious. After witnessing such in- 
imitable ingurgitation, I will confidently 
match him against any epicure regardless 
of age, sex, size, nationality or reputation, 
on a competitive basis for style, speed and 
endurance, so confident am I, that the 
laurels of championship rest irremovably 
on his patrician brow. 

While not anatomically verified, I be- 
lieve that my protégé has the bovine 
genus numerically outpointed in the mat- 
ter of stomachs, as his equipment consists 
of one for each day of the week, but on 
outing trips the seven operate in happy 
unison. Missionaries, traders and explor- 
ers might well congratulate themselves 
that cannibally-inclined persons are not 
similarly equipped. 
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The future procedure of ordering sup- 
plies for a trip will consist of having this 
eating athlete select a wholesale assort- 
ment corresponding to his generous gas- 
tronomic requirements and then add a 
couple of his average meals to suffice for 
my modest needs. To our distinguished 
friend an ordinary meal is as the prover- 
bial “drop in the bucket.” 

Scientists claim that man consumes his 
own weight in three months. I estimate 
that “Stretch” will sparingly use his 
weight of seasoning on his food in the 


_ allotted period. 


We covered much territory jointly and 
separately for upwards of a week but 
found insufficient evidence of game to 
promote optimism. 

On one of my rambles, I found a mas- 
sive exuviated deer antler with four tines. 
I have inspected a great number of ant- 
lers and have as yet to see its equal for 
the number of points. The second from 
the base is but a fraction less than twelve 
inches in length and the remainder are in 
true proportion. I should like to have had 
a sporting chance at the owner while 
adorned with such an enviable pair. The 
size and weight of antlers are indicative 
of virility. By this token the possessor 
was noticeably emasculated. 


An abundance of aqueous wildfowl 
food makes this chain of lakes and 
streams a duck haven. Ducks in large 
numbers fed in proximity to our camp, 
and had we been equipped and seeking 
this species of game it would have been 
regal sport. To be sure we did possess a 
shotgun of a cheap low-breed scatter type 
which would have been of little value in 
protecting us against enraged wildfowl 
as it was difficult to determine the destiny 
of the shot. 


During the period we traveled through 
this section and passed through Maquapit 
and Grand Lakes on our way down the 
Jemseg to Gagetown on the Saint John, I 
conservatively estimate that we saw sev- 
eral thousand ducks. In crossing Grand 
Lake we routed well over five hundred in 
a series of large flocks. Incidentally, this 
is the largest lake in New Brunswick, be- 
ing about twenty miles long with a maxi- 
mum width of nine miles. 


“Stretch” has acquired an interest in 
Indian relics from having been on several 
trips with the curator of the local Natural 
History Museum. This section was for- 
merly part of the hunting territory of the 
Maliseet Indians, so we were on the qui- 
vive for a souvenir to link our trip with 
our predecessors of the chase. We 
searched diligently along several sand- 
bars and were only rewarded with a few 
stone chips. An arrow-head, scraping 
tool or other stone implement would have 
been a prize. I pondered on the change 
wrought by Time; the Indians hunted 
and fished through necessity and we for 
recreation. 


The grand climax of our trip occurred 
the last evening in the Little River camp. 
Our rifles were lying beside the impro- 
vised table on the beach. I was nearby 
preparing supper with the aid of a small 
fire, and the hero of the incident was in 
the tent changing his footwear and other 
items of apparel, when he heard a slight 
noise and a faint grunt just by the corner 
of the tent. He naturally thought that I 
was making a dulcet effort to delude him 
and with remarkable acumen he inquired: 
“What do you think you are—an auda- 
cious moose?” Hearing further suspicious 
sounds and thinking an affirmative re- 
sponse a bit tardy, he glanced out and be- 
held a very large bull regarding him 
askant. It was indeed a crucial moment 
as this was the first moose he had ever 
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seen within expectorating distance and his 
offensive-and defensive rifle (to be prop- 
erly described as the latter in this situa- 
tion) was fifty yards away on the beach; 
an undignified retreat through the under- 
brush in bare feet was not inviting, more 
especially as it would have necessitated 
approaching the moose to get outside the 
tent. It is fortunate that our negligee 
friend retained sufficient presence of mind 
to refrain from charging his visitor and 
vice-versa. 

When “Stretch’s” power of articulation 
returned I was appraised of the startling 
caller by a vigorous shout: “Bill get your 
rifle, here’s a moose.” This urgent S. O. S. 
was responded to with alacrity as the 
genuineness of the alarm was self-evident. 
I loaded the rifle as I ran to intercept the 
intruder who beat a hasty retreat, after 
the call for succor. The sound of exit was 


very audible in the thick second growth, ... 


but I failed to get a glimpse of him. It 
was dusk in the open and quite dark 
under the foliage, so tracking and pursuit 
was impossible. In any case the lawful 
hunting hours of the day had about ex- 
pired, viz.: from one hour before sunrise 
to one hour after sunset. 

Anent further proof that “Stretch” was 


ForEST AND STREAM 


not entertained by a chimerical illusion. 
Next morning I carefully paced the dis- 
tance from the tent flaps to the distinct 
tracks and found it to be not over twenty- 
nine feet. 

If it were not for the ludicrous aspect 
this incident would appear like the ultra- 


At Little River camp. 
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refined essence of misfortune. We had 
sought such a specimen with circuitous 
assiduity for a week and then on the, eve 
of our departure had the object of our 
quest surrender and find us unprepared. 


We were camping near a game path 
which is almost invariably found winding 
along the banks of lakes and streams and 
this moose had blundered upon us before 
detecting the intrusion. Or, I might flat- 
ter myself with thinking that he may have 
divorced a wife and was making a: be- 
lated acceptance to an erogenous invita- 
tion. If the latter, in view of the circum- 
stances, he must have been rudely dis- 
illusioned, as it would have required ex- 
treme carelessness on the part of a normal 
bull to be impressed and misled by 
“Stretch’s” resemblance to an amorous 
cow. 


When I chided “long fellow” on his 
trepidation and buck fever, he retaliated 
with: “You armed yourself with a lethal 
apparatus dispensing energy in equal in- 
stalments of a ton and a third and then 
ran away.” 

Moral: Verily! No man knoweth the 
day or the hour when Alces Americanus 
may catch him dishabillé. 


Camping With Eskimos 


days and everyone likes a snowstorm. But 
there was one problem that lay athwart 
the trail to each and every winter camp— 
the problem of transportation. 

The winter outfit is, necessarily, heavier 
and bulkier than the summer outfit. One 
needs extra clothing, extra bedding, a 
larger supply of food, and when snows lie 
upwards of two’ feet deep none of the 
conventional methods of transportation 
may be utilized. The pack horse or the 
tote-team cannot travel beyond the beaten 
trail, The canoe or the motor boat will 
not navigate frozen waterways. Toting 
an outfit in the packstraps or dragging it 
on a toboggan is certainly hard work. So 
I began, quite early in the game, to ex- 
periment with dogs as an aid in solving 
this transportation problem. 

I trained an old hunting dog so that 
he would haul with me on the toboggan, 
and he proved a considerable help. He 
was willing and abserbed a little training 
so that he could respond to some simple 
commands, but I soon saw that he was 
hardly built for a draft dog. His feet 
were not right. If the snow was soft it 
accumulated between his toes and both- 
ered him, while if it was hard or crusty 
his pads became sore. He was hardly 
muscylar enough for big loads and a 
strenuous trip would thin him noticeably. 
He felt the cold, too, in severe weather 
and liked to hug the fire or the camp 
stove. So I began to scout around for a 
real sled dog. 

About this time the sled-dog races came 
into vogue here in the East, so I turned 
to them for a bit of information, and did 
get some ideas for the improvement of 
sleds and harness, but these races have 
not done a whole lot to help the man who 
wants one dog or a small team for use 
on camping expeditions. Dog races are 
very interesting sporting propositions, but 
they are run by professionals and have 
failed to bring out the real, utility teams. 
They are speed contests, pure and simple, 
and are usually run over well-trodden 
roads or automobile highways that have 
been plowed. No loads are hauled, even 
the driver runs behind much of the time, 


(Continued from page 11) 


and the conditions all combine to throw 
the advantage in favor of rangy, short- 
coated dogs. Nearly all the prizes have 
been won by dogs with a whole lot of 
the blood of hounds or whippets in their 
veins. Such dogs could run, but they 
could not stand cold weather unless they 
were exercising. I have actually seen 
teams at the big Quebec derby that had to 
have robes to sit on and blankets to cover 
them while waiting for the word from 
the starter. Imagine such a team spend- 
ing a night in a mid-winter camp where 
no shelter was available. 

Of course there have been some dogs— 
my kind of dogs—in the races, but they 
do not win the prizes. These are usually 
pure-bred Eskimo dogs, the kind with the 
thick, heavy coats and a strong, sturdy 
make-up. They plod along, never so very 
fast, but always at it, and they invariably 
finish in the same fine condition that they 
start. The Eskimo dog naturally trots, 
while the racing dogs run, with a loping 
gait. The dog-trot is a tireless kind of a 
gait and one that will cover many long 
miles in a day. The Eskimo dog was 
bred for long journeys. Distances are 
great in his native land—fur posts and 
remote trappers’ cabins lie far apart—and 
these conditions have developed a breed 
of dogs that could travel long trails, 
steadily and surely, and this dog, the 
pure-bred Eskimo dog, is the one best 
suited to my requirements on the trail and 
at the winter camp grounds. 

I have no argument for those who drive 
for sport and follow the beaten trails. 
Let them have their fast, cross-bred teams. 
They get no end of fun out of it, I know, 
for I have ridden with them; but give me 
the Eskimo dog and the wilderness trail 
or the wilderness without any trail. 

In Canada, where I have been going 
for an occasional winter vacation of late, 
dog teams are occupying a prominent 
place in winter recreation life. There, if 
one wishes to camp with Eskimo dogs, he 
follows them out along the Blanc Bec 
trails. These are tenderfoot trails, for, 
in the French-Canadian vernacular, the 
Blanc Bec is a white beak and this is the 


outstanding mark of a tenderfoot in that 
country. The Blanc Bec guides provide 
dog teams for long camping trips into 
the woods—anywhere one may wish to 
go. There need not even be a trail, for 
a couple of men on snowshoes will tread 
a trail over which the teams will haul 
a good load. Such a trip constitutes a 
wonderful vacation. However, The 
Musher’s plan of providing a team for 
the vacationist to drive himself, adds 
much to the pleasure of the trip. 

We had some very interesting experi- 
ences on the ice of those little woodland 
lakes driving our own teams of dogs, and 
doubtless spectators, had there been any, 
would have found our experiences more 
amusimg than interesting. Certainly the 
dogs must have had some fun out of our 
attempts at the Eskimo language. 

Our dogs were hitched to the sled in 
what the‘ drivers call the gang hitch— 
two pairs or three pairs as the case may be 
—with a single leader out in front. For 
less than five dogs it is better to hitch 
them tandem, or single file, but in any 
case it is the leader that is the brains of 
the team. He has to receive and execute 
the commands of the driver and also be 
alert for dangers which may escape the 
notice of the driver. 

While the real freight sleds of the 
northern dog drivers were equipped with 
gee-poles so that the driver traveled just 
in front of the sled and pulled on a short 
rope and controlled the load by means of 
this gee-pole, the lighter sled with handle 
bars is better for the average winter 
camper, By tipping the sled from right 
to left the driver may guide it around 
turns, and it is furnished with a brake 
for restraining it on the down grades. 
When going up hill it is possible to help 
the dogs either by paddling, that is, push- 
ing with one foot, or by running along 
and pushing on the handle bars. For use 
with one or two dogs a toboggan is very 
convenient, for there is less danger of its 
tipping over when the driver takes a 
hand and pulls also. 

One of my boys and I went into the 
woods with a single Eskimo dog that was 
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A Labrador Eskimo dog. 


loaned us by a friend for the trip. He 
was a big, strong fellow, although rather 
too fat for easy traveling. We packed 
the outfit on the toboggan and hitched the 
dog close up in front. On long up-hill 
pulls one of us would go ahead and break 
a trail with the snowshoes, while the 
other would travel just in front of the 
dog, pulling on a long rope, and stepping 
between the tracks of the man in front in 
such a way as to make a smooth trail for 
the dog and toboggan. . In this way we 


worked our load along quite easily and 
quite rapidly. When we came to down 
grades where the toboggan would crowd 
up on the dog, one of us would go behind 
and hold back on the rope. 

This dog was a wonderfully good na- 
tured, affectionate creature, a good com- 
panion in camp, and this, together with 
the help he gave us on the trail, served to 
strengthen the belief, formed on the trip 
with The Musher, that Eskimo dogs are a 
great asset on a winter camping trip. 


Pamlico Paradise 
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then the fishing is “fast and furious” 
until they take alarm and move on. 
It is always best in such case to have 
some one of the party fishing all the 
time and so keep bait in the water for the 
fish to hunt for. They watch each other 
closely and, when one sees another get 
something, he is apt to make a dash over 
there and see if he can’t take it away from 
him. In other words, they are greedy— 
as all fish are—and don’t scruple to rob 
each other when opportunity offers. 

Fishing is usually better in November, 
but they will not run over twenty-five 
pounds. The last of March is considered 
the best for outside trolling—at least 
above Oregon Inlet. 

Trout are taken from March to October, 
but the best fishing is in May and June. 
One party last spring caught 200 before 
breakfast running from two to three 
pounds. 

Sheepshead can be caught at any time 
from May to October out around the old 
wrecks which line the Banks. The best 
time for them is in May or first of June. 

Striped bass—or Rockfish—are taken 
mostly in the Sound, September to Novem- 
ber. Weakfish come along in August and 
September. 

Bluefish are around until late in-the fall 
and at times in great schools. Our party 
(three) made a wonderful catch one after- 
noon. Besides this we had several strikes 
from bass, and Texas landed one with his 
light tackle. It was a great sight that day. 
The air was full of screaming gulls fol- 
lowing the school to snatch from the sur- 
face of the water pieces of fish snapped 
in two by the savage blues, and the water 
was simply alive with darting, flashing 
bodies. They would strike at any kind of 
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spoon: or spinner—even at a bare hook 
trailed overboard—and we did not dare 
to put a hand in the water as the conse- 
quence would likely have been a lacerated 
finger. 

One of our favorite lures for trolling is 
the bone—leg or wing—of a waterfowl, a 
piece about the size of a cigarette. This, 
being hollow, is slipped on a long-shank 
hook and notched a bit at the lower end 
to let it'down on the curve. Blues will 
strike at this as well as any bright spinner 
or squid, and it has the advantage of not 
turning and so untwisting the line as a 
spoon or spinner will do in spite of swiv- 
els. With this it is not necessary to use a 
braided line. 

One incident which occurred while 
bluefishing is worth mentioning. We were 
trolling out in the mouth of the inlet 
where it was pretty rough. Texas and 
Elmer fished with rods over the stern of 
the boat, sitting on the gunwales at either 
side, while I worked amidships. We were 
running around the edge of a big school 
of fish and turned just as we crossed the 
bar, being for a short distance in the 
trough of the seas. Texas was reeling in 
a fish and I another, being just behind 
him on the gunwale of the boat. We were 
inside where the waves were breaking on 
the bar but, just then, one concluded to 
break as it reached the side of the boat. 
The first thing I knew I was up to my 
waist in water and, right in front of me, 
through the spray, I saw the feet of Texas 
as he went overboard—head first! In a 
moment the boat was put about. Nobody 
was uneasy as he swims like a duck. He 
bobbed up, about forty feet astern, head 
and shoulders above the water and we 
saw that he was standing on bottom at the 
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shallowest point of the bar. He was.a 
comical sight; a surprised expression on 
his face, sans glasses (which he always 
wears), sans helmet and, worst of all, sans 
rod. He was looking all points of the com- 
pass for that rod, a new one he had just 
made and his special pride. When he saw 
the tip of it sticking up some thirty feet 
away, he ignored us entirely and made a 
dive for it through the breakers. When 
he had secured that he made another dash 
for his old helmet that was bobbing 
around on top of the waves. Now that 
helmet had been in service so many years 
that it had forgotten just the date it was 
taken on its first trip—and I doubt if 
Texas could tell. Nobody else would have 
taken the trouble to pick the old lid up if 
they had seen it in the road, but that hel- 
met he was bound to have and then began 
a funny chase. The tide was running 
pretty strong and he could not make much 
headway against the seas that continually 
washed over him. Every time he made a 
grab for the old lid a wave would sweep 
it out of his reach, but he kept going and, 
if we had not ranged the boat alongside 
of him and pulled him in, I believe he 
would now be swimming after it some- 
where out in the middle of the Atlantic. 
He was none the worse for his ducking, 
though I believe his pride was a bit hum- 
bled to think that I managed to stay on 





blind. Sam was using a twelve pump, 
Hopkins and Cushman twelve doubles, 
while I proudly manipulated a borrowed 
old ten hammer, which packed a terrific 
wallop, particularly when using the 
“Super-x” or any of the other specially 
heavy loads. 

The weather, disappointingly enough, 
seemed to have made up its mind to be 
fine as we crouched in the blind, waiting 
for the first bird. The sun slowly poked 
a segment through the flaming clouds on 
the eastern horizon; it was a dawn of 
full glory, and while promising a day de- 
cidedly not to the duck hunter’s liking, 
nevertheless we could not help admiring 
the scene which lay before us. Slowly 
the sun rose out of the bay, immense, and 
throbbingly red. There were birds in 
the air now, and presently a whispered 
word—“steady!”—ran through the blind. 
I had made for myself a small port-hole 
through the grass, commanding a fairly 

d view of the water directly in front 
of the blind. A pair of birds, apparently 
blacks, were coming in from the east on a 
slight left quarter. They were flying low, 
and heading apparently straight for our 
decoys. On they came; two hundred, a 
hundred, fifty—Now! The four of us 
rose up in the blind. Dimly I heard Sam 
swing into action, then Hopkins, then 
Cushman. I remember trying futilely to 
shove off a safety catch which wasn’t 
there and press unresponsive triggers. 
The birds had come in on a quarter, as I 
have said, and when we rose they kept on 
straight past instead of “flaring up.” Per- 
haps we had risen too soon, for with the 
speed of lightning they swept past—and 
through—our barrage! When the smoke 
had cleared away, and the birds were 
specks on the western horizon, I realized 
with a sense of sharp chagrin that I had 
forgotten I was using a hammer gun! 
“Well I'll be a ——!” said Hopkins, 
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board while he took the dive over the 
side. 

We agreed to say nothing about it as 
“the girls” might feel uneasy when we 
went out again if they knew of the acci- 
dent, but some fellows in another boat 
had seen it and when we got in everyone 
knew about it and proceeded to “guy” him 
for being such a landlubber. 

This he took—as he does everything 
else—with extreme good nature. 

Some days, even in our “Paradise,” you 
are going out with a full bait-box and 
coming in empty-handed, but yéu have 
fished, been a sport and stuck to it. You 
have had a glorious day on the water and 
it was as beautiful, the breeze as fresh 
and invigorating, the sunset as grand as 
if your luck had been the best. 

A fellow should fish to learn patience— 
and he should be patient to learn to fish. 
It may really be to advantage if the fish 
don’t bite at some times, teaching him to 
go on trying until they do. Texas says 
that “the only way to fish is to FIsH, and 
fish all the time, so that when conditions 
are right you are on the job.” In this he 
sure has the correct idea. Experience has 
taught us that the time we weaken and 
don’t go out is just the one when we 
should have been on the ground. 

No real fisherman is of the type who is 
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breaking his gun. “How many times did 
you shoot, Sam?” he asked. 

“I got in two,” said Sam dolefully. 

“And you?” to Cushman. 

“Same here,” was the reply. 

“Eight shells and not even a feather,” 
grunted Hopkins disgustedly. “You did 
shoot twice, didn’t you?” he asked, turn- 
ing to me. 

I squirmed. While not exactly a tyro 
in the blind, I have always prided myself 
on being by nature an upland rather than 
a duck shooter, and it was with the some- 
what base and sneaking hope that I 
might hold up my end of the game with 
such redoubtable duck hunters as Hopkins 








always kicking, “down on his luck” and 
“sorry for himself,” one of the most deadly 
and deadening habits man can fall prey 
to. A quitter is never a success at fish- 
ing—or anything else. 

Our “Paradise” extends for many miles 
along the “Banks” of Pamlico, and each 
stretch may be said to have its own spe- 
cial lure, both in the character of that part 
of the sand-strip and the methods em- 
ployed in fishing and hunting. 

There is no limit to what might be told 
of this region, the strange fascination of 
the desolate dunes and wastes of sand, as 
well as matters which specially interest 
the hunter and fisherman. 

The thorough enjoyment of this “Para- 
dise” must rest with the taste and capac- 
ity of the individual. 

Alas that there is a limit to the time 
“we” have each year to spend along these 
shores. We have, however, adopted this 
plan: We think and talk about what we 
have had and done there, looking back- 
ward for a time over the glorious care- 
free days, and then—begin to plan for an- 
other trip, rig tackle, polish rods, oil reels: 
and—just have a good time getting ready 
until the day arrives when we meet again 
in our “Paradise,” one of the stepping- 
stones to the “Happy Hunting Grounds” 
of the Great Beyond. 





and Cushman that I had procured for 
myself a ten and the heaviest loads I 
could buy. And now in the face of Hop- 
kins’ question some mighty quick thinking 
was needed if I were to save whatever 
reputation as a hunter I possessed with 
my companions, 

“Why,” I said blandly, “of course I 
didn’t shoot. The way those birds came 
in I could see that they were going to 
cross in succession directly in front of 
Sam, Cushman, and you. After all, six 
shots on two birds flying low on a left 
quarter, you know. .. .” 

“Yeh?” said Hopkins dryly, and was. 
silent. I was puzzled. Had he or had 





We considered the ducks. 
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We hunted out our Yankee skipper. 


he not fallen for my bluff? Hopkins is a 
hard man to figure out on a thing like 
this. He was now consulting with Sam 
and Cushman as to just why some one 
hadn’t connected with those two blacks. 

But I was soon to find out exactly how 
much of my bluff Hopkins had swallowed. 
Presently a single bird appeared, winging 
out of the same direction as the last two, 
and coming on in a manner almost exactly 
identical. 

“Don’t forget to pull back your ham- 
mers this time,” Hopkins whispered to me 
sarcastically. I was stunned. Obviously 
he had seen through my feeble excuse like 
so much glass. But my chance was com- 
ing. The bird came on to within perhaps 
a hundred and fifty yards, then suddenly 
swerved wide, effected nearly a semi-cir- 
cle, and began to come in on a right quar- 
ter. I saw a sudden hope of redeeming 
myself. The unexpected maneuver of the 
bird placed me in the position nearest to 
him. On he came. This time I was ready 
for him, and at the signal I was the first 
to let drive. To my intense disgust and 
surprise, he kept right on going. Hopkins 
fired twice, without result, as did Cush- 
man also, and then Sam opened up simul- 
taneously with Cushman’s last shot, but 
likewise served only to increase the speed 
of the bird. I, however, had fired only 
my right barrel. The bird was now well 
away on a right quarter, at least forty- 
five yards off when I pressed the second 
trigger. The old ten did its work in a 
manner altogether noble, and the eltsive 
black hit the water with that resounding 
“thump” so well loved of all duck hiinters. 
It was an extraordinarily lucky shot, I 
knew, but I could not resist a nonchalant 
gesture or two in the direction of Hopkins 
as I broke the gun. Sam, who had the 
longest legs, obligingly waded out and 
picked up the bird. It was a fine black, 
full-feathered and plump. Hopkins could 
not refrain from a grunt of congratula- 
tion. I felt that my reputation, meagre as 
it might be, had been saved, or at least 
reestablished. 

We did not have much time to speculate 
on the peculiarities of fourteen shots, 
comparatively easy, which showed a net 
result of one duck, for presently a lone 
bird appeared low on the water, making 
straight for the decoys. On he came, 
faster and faster. Just as he set his wings 
we rose, and Hopkins, first to shoot, 
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scored a neat, clean kill. That shot served 
to restore a much needed confidence and 
sense of normalcy to our blind. We were 
beginning to think that the ducks of Pa- 
tience bore charmed lives, and to this day 
Hopkins has never been able to figure out 
just how those first two birds ran the 
gamut of our fire. It bothers him greatly; 
he is one of those luckless souls with a 
passion for finding out the explanations of 
unusual phenomenon. For that reason, 
perhaps, he is one of the best companions 
on any expedition. He remembers those 
fine points of detail months, years after 
the shot was made or missed, and recalls 
a certain vivid scene from out of the past 
in a tireless endeavor to arrive at some 
satisfying conclusion as to just why a 
seemingly incredible shot was made, or 
an equally easy chance was missed. It is 
this passion that has led him to collect a 
stock of amazing yarns and anecdotes. 


For a few minutes after Hopkins had 
nailed his single there was not much ac- 
tion. There were plenty of birds moving, 
but they kept well out in the water. Great 
flocks of them could be seen a half mile 
out. Shortly, however, we discerned the 
approach of a pair of shelldrakes. Sam 
affirmed that he’d take care of all the 
shelldrakes we'd care to shoot, so we got 
ourselves in readiness. They were flying 
fairly low, and at a terrific speed, appar- 
ently paying not the slightest attention to 
our decoys, but their line of flight seemed 
destined to bring them into range. On 
they came, about thirty yards out from 
the decoys, at an angle which would 
bring them directly across our line of fire 
on a left quarter. We waited until they 
were about opposite the decoys, then the 
four of us rose as a man. Sam was the 
first to shoot, and brought his bird down 
like a plummet. It just so happened that 
Cushman, Hopkins, and I fired at the re- 
maining one at exactly the same instant. 
The resulé was somewhat astonishing. 
The bird was fairly well away on a left 
quarter, arid evidently all three charges of 
shot caught him square, for he described 
a series of end-over-ends, hit the water 
and skidded for about ten yards. He was 
thoroughly lacerated, and must have had 
at least a full ounce of shot in him. Sam 
maintained that when cooked right the 
shelldrake is very edible. We had our 
doubts, but were glad of the opportunity 
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Artificial Lures 

HY do game fish strike artificial lures and what 

do these lures represent? If these questions 

were asked of a group of representative anglers 

the answers would probably be as varied as the March 
winds. 

An angling buddy of mine has a rather unique theory 
concerning this matter. He says: 

“It is my belief that no fly-tier or maker of other 
artificial lures ever manufactured an artificial fly or bait 
which deceived a fish into believing that he was striking 
a natural organism with which he was acquainted. 

“This sounds like a broad statement but I am con- 
vinced that sight is the predominating sense in all normal 
fish. They are de- 
pendent upon it for 
food supply and 
warning of danger. 
I have never seen 
evidence that they 
possess either sense 
of smell or taste and 
believe that if they 
do, these senses are 
subordinate and al- 
most negligible. 
That predominating 
senses are sharpened 
to the point of ab- 
normality is plainly 
evidenced in both 
human beings and 
animals, and if I 
give a fish credit for 
sense of sight equal 
or superior to my 
own I cannot recon- 
cile his approach to 
within a few inches 
of and taking into 
his mouth an artifi- 
cial fraud that I can 
detect at a consid- 
erable distance, un- 
less I discard the - 
generally accepted 
theory that we have 
fooled the fish to the 
point of believing he 
is striking a natural 
fly, shiner or other 
water inhabitant. 

“The mere fact 
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that an approximate reproduction of the natural insect 
then on the water and upon which trout are feeding 
will take them when a pattern further removed fails to 
score does not convince me that my hooked fish actually 
mistook my artificial fly for a genuine blue dun or what- 
ever hatch happened to be on at the time. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that the non-scoring pattern is so 
totally different that it simply does not register on a 
one-track mind intent upon making the most of the 
prevailing hatch. 

“We are, I believe, prone to over-estimate the mental 
ability and to under-estimate the physical ability of fish. 
Predominating among these physical abilities is, un- 
doubtedly, the sense of sight. Time and again I have 
tossed a wooden or 
feathered minnow to 
bass busily engaged 
in lunching on 
schools of shiners or 
smelt and had them 
hit it hard. No at- 
tempt here to imi- 
tate the natural 
food. Plainly an un- 
familiar item to a 
bass. Curiosity— 
possibly; but more 
likely a natural in- 
stinct to hit any 
moving object is the 
controlling motive. 
I have not fooled 
the bass into think- 
ing my lure either a 
shiner, smelt, chub 
or anything else on 
his regular diet, but 
I have fooled him 
into believing it is 
alive and apparently 
it looked better to 
him than what he 
was then feeding on 
or else it looked 
easier to capture. 

“I am afraid we 
flatter ourselves 
when we believe we 
are actually repro- 
ducing a fish’s nat- 
ural food. I do not 
think that a crude 
imitation, at best 
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crudely presented, ever accomplishes this. 
But we can offer a lure in sufficient har- 
mony to the feeding mood of the fish to 
draw a strike—and what more is neces- 
sary?” 

All of which we present without com- 
ment. 


DUPLICATING A ROD 


An up-state rod-maker recently re- 
ceived through the mail a fly-rod (which 
he himself had built about eight years 
ago), with the request that he build an 
exact duplicate (with emphasis on the 
exact) in action, style and finish. The 
rod-maker groaned, for he realized, as 
many an angler does not, the insurmount- 
able difficulties attending the filling of 
such an order. 

One of the queer phases of rod making 
is the impossibility of building an exact 
duplicate of a high-grade casting rod. 
While it is comparatively simple to repro- 
duce handle, mountings, windings and 
even to closely duplicate calibrations 
from butt to tip-top, action and feel are 
too elusive to be captured by mere me- 
chanical methods. While it is, of course, 
possible that the duplicate rod may be 
even superior to the original, you may 
rest assured that the action will be dif- 
ferent. 


THE WEEK-END BASS ANGLER 


“I,” writes a New York correspondent, 
“have just returned from a trip into 
western New Brunswick, where I had 
really excellent fishing for black bass in 
the Chiputneticook Lakes .. .” 

We should hope so! 

Chiputneticook Lakes are just about 
eight hundred miles from New York City, 
and any man is entitled to good bass 
fishing at the end of an eight-hundred- 
mile journey. 

However, as one motors through the 
nearby lake sections in Westchester, Put- 
nam and Dutehess Counties, one feéls im- 
pelled to ask, “Should it be necessary to 
travel such long distances to procure good 
bass fishing?” New York State and 


’ western New England are rather plenti- | 
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fully supplied with bass waters which, if | 


properly stocked, would supply excellent 
fishing to every angler in this part of the 
country. True, the wilderness atmosphere | 
is largely missing on our local lakes and 
streams, but a system of stocking, such 
as is practiced on the state-leased waters 
in Connecticut, would at least provide 
good sport for the week-end angler. 


BACKLASHES 
By E. R. PHILLIPS 


The writer often wonders whether the 
fresh-water bait caster and _ salt-water 
surf angler realize just what backlashes 
are doing to their lines. Every single time 
one of these mishaps occurs the line is’ 
bruised at that particular spot and is 
more apt to break there than in a place 
where no such mishap has occurred. The 
fibers of silk or linen have been bruised. 

Ofttimes a line draws the user’s ire be- 
cause it has broken under little apparent 
strain while playing a fish. The tackle 
dealer, too, is very apt to come in for a 
panning, after which the disgusted angler 
purchases another brand of line and has 
identically the same trouble. 

Especially is the above true if we use 
the present more popular small-diameter 
lines that are far better for easy casting. 





Should one employ a twenty-pound-strain 
line, it naturally has less tendency to cut 
when bait casting. The same is true of 
the surf-caster’s linen line. If it is number 
twelve-thread, testing twenty-four pounds, 
it surely cannot stand the abuse of one 
of eighteen-thread, having a _ breaking 
strength of thirty-six pounds. 

No doubt the best caster in the land 
will continue to have backlashes, resul- 
tant weak spots in his lines and occasional 
lost lures. That’s one of the penalties in- 
flicted on us for being anglers. 

If we get a good line, find that it casts 
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Mr. L. Fawcett and a 140-1b. tarpon, | 
taken on light tackle. | 
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well and generally stands up under try- 
ing circumstances, don’t condemn it when 
a weak spot is found. We and not the 
manufacturer are to blame as a general 
rule. 


HOW HARD DOES A FISH PULL 
By O. B. S. 


Many anglers ask for twenty-pound 
lines to use in bass fishing and remark 
at the time of purchase that they may 
hook a five-pound fish. These persons be- 
lieve that a fish pulls as hard or even 
harder than its weight, when as a matter 
of fact they do not exert a fifty per cent 
strain. 

To prove this contention, line up your 
bait-casting, fly or bait rod, let out ten 
feet of line, then have someone attach a 
scale to the end of it, pulling steadily 
while you hold the rod in a perpendicu- 
lar position. A two-pound register on the 
scale will feel like ten pounds to you 
because your wrist is the fulcrum point 
and feels the leverage of five, eight or 
nine feet of rod with only a two-pound 
strain at its tip. How many times have 
we raised a light chair by the lower end 
and exerted ourselves to hold it so when 
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it required little effort to pick it up from 
the floor. 

Just to satisfy yourself how hard that 
musky, bass or three-pound trout pulled, 
try the above experiment in conjunction 
with a second scale, which should be 
hooked on one’s rod just above the reel. 
Place the left hand extended, not grasped, 
on the lower end of the buti while the 
right holds the scale, and let your friend 
pull two or three pounds. If the rod is 
held upright, the scale you hold will reg- 
ister considerably more than the one on 
the butt end. 


CARE OF LINES 
By Ray BERGMAN 


If there is one thing in the angler’s 
equipment that is liable to rot or other- 
wise spoil during the winter, it is the 
line. Raw silk, linen and even water- 
proofed silk lines should be taken from 
the reel as soon as the season is over, 
thoroughly dried and then tested. After 
this the reel should be cleaned and oiled, 
as grit and sand will get into the work- 
ing parts and cause a great deal of dam- 
age if not removed in time. Then the 
line may be replaced upon the reel or 
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put upon a line carrier until ready for 
use. 

Enamel lines, oil-dressed lines and also 
those known as vacuum-dressed, should 
be coiled in rather large, loose coils and 
hung up in a cool, airy place. Such lines 
are inclined to either crack or stick to- 
gether if left on the reel without use; 
besides they will often accumulate a 
series of kinks, due to the long unre- 
lieved pressure of tight winding, that 
will spoil them for good work next 
spring. 

One should be careful when taking 
lines from the reel, that the coiling is 
done in a straight line. Otherwise a bad 
kink will result. If you are not just 
sure how to go about this, call at your 
fishing-tackle dealer, who will be glad to 
show you just how it is done. This also 
applies to putting the lines back on the 
reel, 

If one attends to these simple little tasks 
in the winter; or better yet, just after the 
last fishing trip has been made, the out- 
fit will be ready and fit for use when 
wanted. The time to do it is when the 
winter days hang heavy on your hands; 
not when the season opens. 


Ducks and Patience 


to practice on them without useless 
killing. 

A flock of about five whistlers came 
down the wind, but passed out of range. 
Sam remarked that we might as well give 
up hope of getting any whistlers, for our 
decoys were all blacks, and it seems, in 
Narragansett Bay, at least, that whistlers 
will come in to whistler decoys only. So 
we watched the birds wing by, and lis- 
tened to the rhythmic whistle of their 
wings. The sun was now some distance 
above the horizon, burning off the early 
morning clouds and mists. It seemed ap- 
parent that it was going to be a “blue- 
bird” day, for there was not much breeze, 
and nowhere could we see any clouds that 
looked like business. Nevertheless, there 
were a good many birds moving, and 
presently a small flock of blacks was seen 
flying low toward our point. There 
seemed no order or regularity to the 
flights of the birds that day—they came 
from right and left, in front, and from 
behind. About five hundred yards away, 
the flock split up, but two of the birds 
came on toward the blind. They seemed 
shy, and started to veer off to the south, 
but presently decided that the ducks near 
the shore by that pile of marsh grass 
were good fellows, after all. They met 
with keen disappointment, one of them, at 
least. Unfortunately, they were flying 
some distance apart, and it was obvious 
that only one of them would come within 
range. Inasmuch as this one seemed none 
too anxious for the society of our decoys, 
we rose the moment he was in range. 
Cushman’s gun spoke first, and the bird 
slid down to the water, where he began 
flapping. I opened up, and raked the 
water around him, and Sam also let drive, 
which effectively quieted him. It was 
Cushman’s bird. As is so often the case 
when retrieving birds some distance from 
the shore, a good many shots were appar- 
ently spoiled while Cushman took the skiff 
to pick up this black, which had floated 
off shore some distance. By the time he 
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had returned to the blind, there was not a 
bird to be seen flying. The sun was climb- 
ing now, and hardly a ripple of breeze 
moved the calm air. Everyone save Sam 
had now at least one black to his credit. 
Out on the bay, a quarter to a half mile 
out, we could see what looked like Cush- 
man’s “half the ducks in the world.” But 
they seemed, maddeningly enough, to be 
content to sit there. We prayed for wind. 
We looked toward the four corners of the 
earth, and made absurdly optimistic re- 
marks on the strength of a lone little 
cloud. We swore. But still “half the 
ducks in the world” sat imperturbable on 
the quiet surface of the bay. 

There was no action for half an hour. 
Then Sam, who had been scanning the 
sky, announced that a lone bird was fly- 
ing along the shore in our direction. It 
was not a black. On he came. By mutual, 
silent consent, Sam was to be the first to 
shoot. The bird evidently was not plan- 
ning to decoy, although he showed every 
intention of inspecting us. Sam must have 
felt that this was his bird, for he let him 
get directly over us, and brought him 
down in the midst of the decoys with a 
very neat shot. It was a green-winged 
teal, in my estimation the prettiest duck 
that flies. : 

At this point the score stood one legiti- 
mate duck apiece, and two shelldrakes. 
There seemed little prospect of adding 
much to that score. But presently a flock 
of shelldrakes came up the shore. They 
passed by within range, and we had some 
more practice. Two of them stayed be- 
hind, 

At ten o’clock .we added another black, 
the combined result of Hopkins’ and 
Cushman’s aim and effort. Whistlers and 
shelldrakes seemed the only things mov- 
ing; the former would not decoy, and the 
latter were not very interesting, though 
Sam kept plugging away at them. He re- 
iterated the statement that shelldrakes can 
be made more than merely edible. We 
reiterated our doubts, 


And so the morning wore on. About 
noon we ate our meagre supply of sand- 
wiches, broke the discipline of the blind 
by smoking, and stretched our cramped 
legs by strolling up and down the beach. 
The day was maddeningly fine. There 
seemed no chance of any wind to stir the 
great flocks out on the bay, and it was 
only occasionally that we could see any 
birds moving. We felt nearly satisfied, 
however. Each of us had had several 
good chances, which is about all the 
sportsman can ask for. Sam had proved 
a fine companion, and we were pleased 
with the knowledge that we had discov- 
ered a very happy hunting ground for 
next year. For the ducks were surely 
there. All that was needed was a wind 
and a little marksmanship. We felt cer- 
tain that we could supply the latter (de- 
spite proof already exhibited to the con- 
trary) and that the Fates would supply 
the former. And so we fell to talking. 


* * * * * 


“What time did that guy say he’d come 
for us?” asked Hopkins, for the third 
time. 

_ “About three,” said Sam, for the third 
time. 

Hopkins pulled out his watch. It was 
four-thirty. Already the sun was low in 
the west. Clouds were marshalling along 
the north. But the ducks remained as 
placid as the waters of the bay. There 
was no sign of the Yankee skipper. 

The chill of late afternoon led us to 
kindle a fire in the blind. Then we began 
to conjecture. Sam _ suggested engine 
trouble, to which we wisely nodded our 
heads, and began talking of ducks again. 
But at five Hopkins got up and said he 
was going to walk along the shore to the 
point of the island. He was back in ten 
minutes. No sign of the boat. At this 
stage one of us suggested that possibly 
there might be humor in our situation. It 
would be rather an amusing experience to 
remain all night on an uninhabited island. 
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It was a hollow jest, and received hollow 
comment. We were devilishly hungry. 
Sam said his wife would worry. It was 
five-thirty, and practically dark. Still no 
sound of a motor; the bay lay serene and 
apparently lifeless before us. 

We had packed all our stuff in the skiff 
and stood on the shore, staring vaguely 
down the bay. We asked Sam exactly 
where we were in relation to the_main- 
land. He pointed to a feeble light. “War- 
wick Neck light, about six miles across 
the bay,” he informed us briefly. Hopkins 
groaned. 

“I wouldn’t care,” he said, “if only we 
had something to eat.” 

It was a remark too obvious to notice, 
but we considered the ducks. Surprising, 
how unattractive a plump black can look 
when you want to eat him in the raw. 
We allowed the consideration to rest 
where it was. 


At six we and 


became desperate, 


climbed into the skiff.. Hopkins, Cushman 


When Snow Blankets the 


long feet, the rabbits travel easily over 
snow which severely handicaps most of 
the wild things. Their worst enemies, 
upriver, are the horned owls and the big 
bobcats, 


We found that the red squirrels ap- 
parently have the easiest time of all, 
during the cold weather. They are fore- 
handed enough to store up a good supply 
of beechnuts, hazelnuts and balsam cones 
during the summer and fall months, and 
during the occasional warm days of win- 
ter they come out and scout around for 
articles with which to vary their regular 
diet. We got some fine pictures of these 
little chaps, out market-hunting in the 
deep snows. 


Frequently the lady and I would stum- 
ble across a spot where the bobcats had 
downed and devoured a small deer. Bob- 
cat and lynx tracks were to be found in 
the vicinity of every deer yard, so we 
made it a custom to pack either a light 
rifle or our heavy pistols along on each 
photographic trip, hoping to have an ep- 
portunity to tag one of the big killers. 
But the cats are a wary lot, and we failed 
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and I were all for rowing across to War- 
wick Neck, but Sam was afraid of the 
tricky squalls which blow up in no time, 
and which would surely swamp our boat. 
For it was a light skiff, and heavily 
loaded. Accordingly, we began to row 
along the shore, straining our ears to 
catch the sound of a motor. When we 
reached the point, we held further consul- 
tation. Our innards were actually growl- 
ing: two sandwiches and a half pint of 
milk had been all that we’d had since 
four in the morning. Rapidly the situa- 
tion narrowef to a contest of wills. Three 
of us wanted to row across the bay, and 
the fourth was restrained only through a 
sense of caution. Caution slowly gave 
way, however, and in ten minutes we 
were some five hundred yards from shore, 
heading for the light on Warwick Neck. 


* * * * * 


Five hours later, we were drinking beer 
in Sam’s cottage. A big meal lay under 
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to get our sights on one throughout the 
entire winter. Once or twice I put in an 
entire day trailing a fresh kitty-track, 
learning a lot about the cat’s habits and 
ways of making a living, but failing to 
establish closer relations. 

Grouse feathers and rabbit fur dot such 
a trail all too frequently, and from what 
we observed in the Middle Allagash in 
1928, the bounty which the State of Maine 
pays on these killers might well be in- 
creased. 

During the coldest weather of the win- 
ter we found a sort of bird apartment 
house, a tall, hollow pine inside which a 
variety of winter birds were passing the 
winter nights. We saw _ nuthatches, 
chickadees, juncoes, and three varieties of 
woodpeckers emerge from this hollow 
pine, and by rapping against its base with 
a rifle butt on any frosty morning, we 
could be sure of seeing a dozen or so of 
assorted birds come fluttering out from 
holes in the trunk. Whether or, not they 
slept huddled together for warmth we 
were, naturally, unable to tell. By using 
our binoculars, nowever, we did prove to 
our own satisfaction that several kinds of 


Snowshoe rabbit tracks. 
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our belts, and once more we felt at peace 
with the world. We reviewed the day, 
even including the six-mile row, the for- 
tunate lift into Providence from Warwick 
Neck, and the bus ride from Providence 
to Newport. Surely a strange ending to a 
duck hunter’s day. 

The next morning we hunted out our 
Yankee skipper, blood in our eyes. We 
found him tinkering with his engine. He 
offered a gruff apology, and that was all. 
Why he did not realize the seriousness of 
our situation, and make arrangements for 
some one to come for us, has remained 
another mystery for Hopkins to brood 
over. 

We are eagerly awaiting the coming 
season. Patience, despite our experience 
with her, is an alluring name to us when 
we gather occasionallv for a few bottles 
of beer and not a few stories. But Hop- 
kins avows he will trust no skipper, and 
plans to include a commissary department 
among our supplies, 


Allagash 


birds frequently emerged from the same 
hole in that tree. 

A pair of tiny Acadian owls bothered 
us for nearly a week with their incessant, 
highly monotonous “tooting.” Perched in 
a dense spruce near our camp, at about 
the same hour every night, these two wee 
owlets would stage a concert which finally 
resulted fatally for both of them. 

Their piping, penetrating note, repeated 
with the unvarying regularity of a metro- 
nome, at the rate of upwards of a hundred 
“toots” to the minute, finally “got my 
goat” to such an extent that I unlimbered 
the little Winchester .22 and went gun- 
ning for them. The net result was a pair 
of defunct owls, weighing, in toto, pos- 
sibly two ounces. But I will maintain 
that those two ounces of meat and 
feathers, living, contained more noise than 
any similar weight of any material what- 
soever anywhere in the known world. 
And such noise! Sleep was utterly out 
of the question while they were within 
sound of the cabin. 

A pair of big, red foxes got to visiting 
our camp yard every night, arriving just 
as darkness settled down and staying till 
all hours. We owned a big, handsome 
coon-cat, “Nikky” by name, who used to 
prowl about the camp yard after dark. 
At first it was my thought that the foxes 
intended to kill and eat him, but as time 
went on, they got bolder and more ac- 
customed to us until finally we were able 
to put a flashlight on them and witness 
the odd sight of a big domestic cat sitting 
between a pair of dog foxes, the light 
shining on three pairs of green eyes less 
than fifty feet from the door of our 
camp. The foxes seemed to want to make 
friends, and “Nikky” was as willing as 
they, so we did nothing to break up this 
odd friendship, and the foxes made no 
attempt to harm the cat. 

However, I do not recommend such a 
stunt to anyone else, for it might well 
turn out all wrong from the viewpoint 
of the cat. Old and grizzled trappers 
have repeatedly informed me that “thar 
ain’t nothin’ better fer fox-bait than cat- 
meat.” It may well be that those two big 
red villains were sitting there fairly 
drooling over the prospect of a hot meal, 
being deterred only by fear of “Nikky’s” 
capable claws and wicked teeth. He was 
a big cat, entirely able to look out for 
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himself in the wilderness. But a bobcat 
finally got him, taking him right off the 
front porch one dark night. One fright- 
ful yowl ... a couple of snarls . . . exit 
“Nikky.” Next morning we found the 
round tracks of the cannibal in the new 
snow, but no signs of our own cat, then or 
later. 

Not the least delightful part of our 
winter’s sojourn in the heart of the Maine 
wilderness were the long evenings in our 
cozy cabin, with the radio, miraculous 
voice of the modern world, singing to us 
of the day’s doings Outside. Listening to 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, booming in 
with the latest thing in jazz music, we 
could step to the window with a headset 
still in place, put on a flashlight, and 
watch three or four deer feeding nervous- 
ly.on the stale bread and potato parings 
thrown out after the evening meal. 

With the headsets on, we could select 
our own entertainment from New York 
or Chicago. With them off, we listened to 
the roaring ensemble of the north wind 
in the treetops and the sharp cracking of 


growing*theres’ All sorts of farm and 
truck crops ‘as: well as fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds, furnish them with acceptable 


foods. One thing in particular that 
causes much grief is their method of 
working over young fruit trees. One- or 
two-year-old trees—too small for porky to 
climb—are completely beheaded by break- 
ing or cutting off the switches and eating 
the leaves. The framework of the tree is 
ruined, a year or more of growth lost, 
and often the tree entirely destroyed. 

Many of the females remain in the rock 
dens to bring forth the young, usually a 
single animal, although occasionally two 
are found in a litter. Young porcupines 
are comparatively large at birth, well 
covered with dark hair and equipped 
with spines which, however, are soft and 
pliable for some time. 

One interesting thing found in these 
dens was the presence of pine and fir 
limbs, evidently cut off by the female and 
dragged home where they are stripped of 
the bark. Perhaps young porky gets his 
first chewing lessons in this fashion. 

While the adult animals most fre- 
quently work .on the main trunk, the 
youngsters start on the smaller lateral 
branches, and small trees in the vicinity 
of the dens have lost small patches of 
bark from their limbs as a result of baby 
porky’s first climbing excursions. Later 
they join their parents in excursions to 
mountain glades and farms where they 
learn to feed on other things. 

Perhaps porky leads a dull and unin- 
teresting life. Certainly compared to 
most rodents, he is slow, stupid, and per- 
haps uninteresting. Born in a rock den, 
fed on pine bark and succulent vegeta- 
tion, traveling in a limited fashion on 
two short migrations a year—one to the 
summer feeding grounds, and the other 
back to the rock slides, when bad weather 
begins in the fall. Such is his life. 

Despite porky’s lack of the intelligence 
and engineering skill credited to the 
beaver, or his similar deficiency in the 
agility and alertness present in most other 
rodents, he manages to hold his own. De- 
fensively. armored like a knight of the 
middle. ages, he goes on his slow, sham- 
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tree-trunks as Jack Frost pressed home his 
attack. 


Our woodpile was a wonderful source 
of comfort at such times. Ten cords of 
splendid maple and white birch, neatly 
sawed and stacked in my woodshed, all 
for the princely sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars, the work being done by an honest 
Canadian cord-cutter. Think that over, 
folks! Ten cords of the sort of hard- 
wood that you cannot get at any price in 
town, cut, split and piled in my shed, 
and all for twenty-five bucks. Can you 
lick that? 


On the front porch, frozen absolutely 
solid, swung a big buck. In our tight 
cellar under the camp was a big pile of 
mixed vegetables. A small keg was kept 
full of brine, and in the brine we had 
plenty of salt fish. Shelves lined with 
canned soups, fruits, beans, peanut butter 
and chipped beef, canned milk and de- 
hydrated eggs and dried fruits. A pair 
of smoked hams and lots of lean bacon. 
A big barrel of good pastry flour 


Porky 
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Porky leads a dull life. 


bling way—fearing few of either the 
furred or feathered folks. 


Bobcats or cougars kill porcupines more 
or less regularly, and other predators at- 
tempt it at least occasionally. When 
alarmed, porky humps himself into a 
bunch, quills erect, and waits until his 
antagonist comes within range of the 
sweep of his loaded tail. The big cats, 
taking advantage of this habit, are re- 
puted to catch their thorny prey by the 
simple expedient of inserting their hooked 
claws under porky’s chin, then turning 
him on his back by a dexterous flip. Be- 
fore he can right himself the cat has him 
by the throat, kills him, and then neatly 
eats the meat, leaving only the spiny skin 
to tell the tale. Every trapper in porky 
country is accustomed to finding the fore 
legs of his bobcats more or less filled with 
quills, a fact which shows that the cats 
do not always come off unscathed in these 
encounters. Once a coyote dry-cleaned in 
similar fashion a porcupine which he had 
killed and left on his back on the rocks, 
but whether he could have accomplished 
the job had porky been alive, is another 
matter, 

Because of porky’s nocturnal habits, 
shooting was found to be an uncertain 
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and everything to go with it. Forty pint 
jars of wild raspberries and half that 
number of blueberries, put up by the 
combined efforts of the Missus and my- 
self. A couple of imperial gallons of 
Canadian maple syrup ... than which 
nothing is finer. 


Yeah! We were snowed in part of 
the time, but what of it? We had plenty 
to read, I had my typewriter along and 
the lady was studying conversational 
French and also had a fine course in com- 
mercial art and illustrating. We had 
plenty to do... if we wanted to, and 
all the time there was to do it in, or not 
... just as we darn well pleased. 


We were, in a measure, cut off from 
civilization and glad of it. Enjoying 
every minute of it, and honestly, neither 
of us would have swapped places with 
anyone in this wide, trouble-haunted uni- 
verse. It was a pretty nice kind of a rig, 
no foolin’, and we’re lookin’ forward to 
another winter just like that . . . some 
time soon. 






proposition, and trapping, because of the 
wide area over which the dens were scat- 


tered, was too expensive. Poison of some 
sort seemed to be the answer, and porky’s 
fondness for salt supplied the clue. It 
was no secret—this abnormal appetite for 
salt—every forester and stockman in 
porky country was aware of it. The 
stockmen have always found it necessary 
to renew their salt logs periodically, be- 
cause porky literally eats them up to get 
the salt-impregnated wood. 

At the Ranger Station on the Crater 
National Forest, half the front porch was 
eaten by porkies after a few sacks of salt 
had been piled there for a time. The 
irate Ranger killed thirteen porcupines 
chewing away on his front porch, and 
still they came, the salt proving an irre- 
sistible lure. In this same district a porky 
pulled the most impudent stunt of all. 
Afnbling along his way, he found a road 
plow left at the end of the day’s work. It 
smelled of salt and porky promptly went 
to work with the result that the sweated 
handles vanished over night, leaving only 
tooth marks to identify the culprit. The 
road crews’ remarks the next-morning had 
better be left unsaid, for someone had tc 
ride forty bumpy miles and return with 
new handles before the plow could be put 
to work again. 

Poisoned salt was tried and found to 
give results. Poisoned salt placed deep in 
the dens sheltered from weather and 
away from cattle or deer, will remain 
until porky, in his wanderings, arrives at 
that den. Sooner or later he will stop to 
lick at it and one more porky will join his 
ancestors in the Happy Hunting Ground 
of the clan. 

Poisoning on a large scale is being car- 
ried out at the present time on one Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon and one in Ari- 
zona, to determine the efficiency and cost 
of such operations. It is believed that 
these methods will so reduce _porky’s 
numbers that the young timber will have 
a chance. If it doesn’t, others will have 
to be developed, for it is rapidly becom- 
ing a question whether these areas are to 
be devoted to raising porcupines’ or 
timber. ! 
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Red-Eye of the Stump 


The Story of a Near-Home Bass Fisherman 


under the state-road bridge in a 

broad quiet pool, which, if prop- 
erly fished, will yield good bass. Down stream a little 
way from this pool’it curves into a long, broad, and deep 
reach shaped like a giant letter S, the banks of which are 
alternately high cut-banks and beaches of sand and gravel. 
The floors of the deeper holes are generally fine sand: 
that of the shallower waters of gravel, and of stones of 
all sizes up to several feet in diameter. Along the cut- 
banks great pieces of sod and earth have fallen into the 
water. Only partially submerged, they afford ideal lairs 
for lurking bass. There they may rest in quiet and 
security, ready to snap up any luckless grasshopper or 
other tid-bit that falls down the sheer wall, or floats past 
on the charging currents that eddy and swirl as they are 
deflected. Crayfish are myriad among the stones, and, 
from the branches of a leaning tree many a delectable 
bug or fly drops into the water to be snapped up by a 
waiting micropterus. 

Nestling confidingly near one of the cut-banks is a 
large and antiquated stump, partially submerged. Its 
spreading roots form a built-to-order black bass bungalow. 
Just in front of it, and extending for a few yards below, 
is the deepest pool in the whole stream: deep enough to 
provide winter quarters for a number of 
large fish. Of course the oldest and 
wisest bass in the whole neighborhood 
has preempted this paradise for his own 
uses. Many times has he risen to my 
flies, but only two or three times have 
I had him hooked, and then only for 
the briefest of intervals. 

I have said that he is 
a wise bass. I speak ad- 
visedly. I have fished 
that pool at all times of 
the day and with all 
kinds of lures—even, I 
confess, descending to 
live bait at one time—but 
never has my friend paid 
any attention to me ex- 
cept during the short pe- 
riod between sundown 
and darkness. Then he 
will rise slowly, but with 


Bim: CREEK idles and sleeps 


By ROYDEN E. TULL 


every evidence of extreme power, and, 
if my flies are floating as well-behaved 
flies should float, he will strike. But 
the strike is usually just a tiny fraction too short as if, in 
the split second between leap and snap, he had detected 
the artificiality of his prospective meal. Fer this reason, 
and not because I have caught more fish here than in all 
the rest of the stream, I always return to this reach. 
Thus, after closing my office late one hot July after- 
noon, I drove rapidly and expectantly east to park my car 
at the home of a friend near the state-road bridge. 
The Beaver is one of those modest, unassuming streams 
that, apparently, have no definite origin but, like Topsy, 
“jest grow.” Making full allowance for every hairpin 
bend, it is not over forty miles long, while an air line 
from its confluence with the Kishwaukee River to its final 
blending with its headwaters terrain, the count would be 
less than twenty miles. It is neither broad nor deep. Com- 
munities of all sizes, from a tiny hamlet to colossal Chicago, 
are never far distant. Our own 100,000 people are with- 
in twenty minutes’ drive of the reach I have described. 


UT it is not fished much. Far fields beckon: Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ontario: “North.” Yet none of 
the returned voyagers have caught as many fish this year 
as I who have hardly been out of 
my own county. 

Carefully I The Beaver is an_ intimately 
fished the friendly, entertaining, little stream. 
riffles at It rises near the Wisconsin line 
ae and pursues a generally south- 
sual western course. It is as tempera- 
Pa mental as a prima donna, respond- 
ing with quick anger to even a 
moderate rain, and, as quickly, pre- 
senting a clear and smiling face to 
its devotees. In its upper reaches 
it cuts deeply through an alluvial, 
or glacial plain: a region of bogs, 
pastures, and comparative quiet; 
almost treeless. Lower down there 
are deep, black, mysterious, willow- 
shaded pools where anything might happen: 
pools that might tempt an Ophelia, but which 

yet retain their interest and attraction. 
At one place it ripples out of one of these 
pools to creep under another bridge and enter 
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a long straight stretch. Becoming ennuied, it then hurls 
itself straight at a tall tree-covered hill of stone and 
gravel, to tumble recklessly over boulder, past fallen tree, 
and down sharp, stone-studded declivities. It is here, on 
a hot summer’s day, that one may expect to tie into a 
fighting small-mouth who resents the interruption of his 
siesta. It is cool, shaded, and there is food. But from 
the angler’s standpoint much is to be desired. If the fly 
is safely coaxed past overhanging branches, weeds, high 
banks and abrupt turns, to light on the water, there re- 
main only the sunken stones and roots, to interfere, first 
with the handling of the 
fly, and then with the 
hooked fish. But if it is 
true that distance lends 
enchantment, it is also . 
true that difficulty whets 
desire, and aids appreci- 
ation. 

The creek here enters 
the moraine country and 
becomes, if possible, more 
beautiful than before. 
Flat expanses of lawn- 
like pasture swell to the 
rounded breasts of low 
tree-covered hills made 
animate by dappled herds 
of fine dairy cattle. A 
broad sweep carries the 
current to the far side 
of the meadow, where, 
throughout the ages, it 
has eaten its way into 
the glaring yellow cliff 
of clay, sand, stone and 
gravel. At the foot of 
this bluff one will find a 
rapid, which, as evening 
falls, is sure to be peo- 
pled by hungry bass seek- 
ing crayfish, but who 
may be induced to strike 
a_ skilfully - floated fly. 
My favorite for this 
work is an orange and 
black floating feather 
minnow, though bright- 
ly-colored trout flies on 
number eight hooks are 
effective. 

I like the floating lure 
at this time of day be- 
cause it is easier to han- 
dle. Dusk is falling. 
The high bluff, tree- 
crowned, deepens the 
i shadow.. The stream is 
fretted by boulders of all 
sizes and shapes: the cur- 
rent is swift and erratic. 
Visibility is low and angling conditions exacting. The 
commotion of the larger lure is lost in the general wild- 
ness of the water;;but yet there is enough wake to permit 
the fisherman to, follow its course and to direct it to the 
more likely places. It will not sink. There is no neces- 
sity, therefore, for one to wade out into the water to 
detach a snagged hook, thereby spoiling the sport for that 
day. My trips are not so frequent that I can chance the 
circumspection of;,any of my opportunities or the distur- 
bance of a single likely reach. 

I am very well aware of the very considerable, and, at 
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times, acrimonious, discussion of the ethics of the use of 
floating lures, spinners, etc., in fly fishing. These fine 
points interest me very little. 
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For one thing, the word 


“ethics” has been so misused in so many ways that I have 
come to have a distinct dislike for it. Then, when I go 
a-fishing, it is with the avowed purpose of catching fish— 
and with the hope that my efforts will be successful. All 
talk of ethics, and of the compensation of beautiful scen- 
ery for an empty creel are, therefore, camouflage, and, to 


me, anathema. 


A true disciple of Izaak Walton enjoys scenery, of 











1. The cast. 2. The strike. 3. Reward! 
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course. Beautiful sur- 
roundings, intriguing 
combinations of the props 
of Nature’s stage, add to 
and make perfect that 
joy known only to men 
and women who fish 
with their souls as well 
as with their brains and 
acquisitive instincts. But 
the fish’s the thing. 
Granting this, and ad- 
mitting the craft of the 
pursued, why should any 
fisherman object to the 
use of any aid to his skill 
that takes no unfair ad- 
vantage of his opponent ? 
What can produce more 
satisfaction than the suc- 
cessful luring of a reluc- 
tant fish; a fish as expe- 
rienced as the fisherman ? 

Rhapsodies on the 
beauties of Nature are 
very interesting, but, as 
for me, give me three or 
four good fish taken un- 
der adverse conditions, 
and when other fisher- 
men have only alibis! 
Childish? Perhaps. But 
let all good fishermen 
pray that the time may 
never come when they 
will fail to be thrilled 
by the stimulus of ac- 
complishment: that nei- 
ther age nor infirmity, 
nor supercivilization may 
dim that spirit of friend- 
ly rivalry that has been 
responsible for much of 
the progress of the world. 

Yes, the Beaver, in 
certain of its very varied 
aspects has that effect 
upon one. It impresses 
upon one the imntutable- 
ness of time; his own in- 


conspicuous part in the vast.scheme of Nature, Progress, 
God. For how many aeéns before you came has this little 
creek gone on its untroubled way, fulfilling its appointed 
task—part of which was to prodyce a new generation of 
bass each year? And how. much impression have you 
made? How many aeons after you are gone will this 
same little creek continue its “accustomed course? Has 


your life given to your fellow man 


the pleasure and sust 


that this little brook has 


So I have fished the 





e small portion of 
“spat of your busy years 


féri, and will continue to give? 
eaver through spring, and sum- 
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mer, and fall. I have fished it in sunshine and in rain; 
alone and with friends; and it has never failed me. One 
day H and I had taken our families to the beautiful 
grove near the mouth of the creek for a picnic dinner. 
We fished for hours, persistently and diligently, with no 
other result than a few short bass. Evening was falling. 
Almost dark. We returned, discouraged, to the grove 
for supper, which was not quite ready. While waiting I 
went up-stream a little way to a wide, shallow, boulder- 
strewn riffle that I knew to harbor many crayfish. We 
had used nothing but flies all day, but, because of the 
condition of the water and the light, I put on an orange 
and black floating feature lure. Even then all I could 
see was the little splash it made as it struck the water. In 
less than fifteen minutes there were three fine bass in the 
creel. 

Wonderful scenery? Good to be out? 
noon? Fine exercise? Y-e-s.—But three nice bass! 
Boy! 


Lovely after- 
Oh! 


UT I started to tell of the big bass that lurks around 

the stump in the S-shaped reach below the bridge. 
From my office window I can see the Rock River, which 
bisects the business district of our city. One afternoon 
my eyes were repeatedly and irresistibly drawn to its rip- 
pling surface. Every flash of light from its many tiny 
brilliant facets told me the day was ideal for fishing. My 
appointments would carry me well beyond four-thirty. 
The urge became too strong for me. I telephoned my 
wife I would not be home for dinner, and sent a messen- 
ger boy out for my tackle, boots, etc., which he put into 
the car for me. When the last appointment was disposed 
of, and I am afraid that not all the work I could have 
done was finished that day, I hurried to the parking place. 
At four-forty-five I was on my way. 

Never in all my experience have traffic lights been so 
numerous, nor so persistently red. Never before nor 
since has traffic been so exasperatingly slow and contrary. 
Even when the open road was reached speed seemed im- 
possible because of the wretched condition of the high- 
way. I had made several trips over the same road only 
a short time previously and had not noticed the execrable 
that bothered me that day. But that time I called down 
anathema upon the heads of the highway officials. 

I had a very distinct idea of what I meant to do once 
I reached the stream. I would go to the lower end of the 
big stretch that held the big stump and the grandfather 
of all bass. I knew the pool below the stump was used 
as a swimming hole, but I hoped the farm boys would be 
unable to get there before conditions were right for me 
to fish it. If I reached the stream by five-fifteen there 
would just be time for me to change, set up my tackle, 
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etc., and fish up to the stump by dusk. That was the 
favorite feeding time of my friend, Red-Eye. 

The longest trail has an end, no matter how much im- 
patience may defer its arrival. The gate, when I at last 
reached my destination, was, fortunately, open so I was 
spared some delay. When I had dressed and assembled 
my tackle it was nearly six o'clock; but the light would 
hold for an hour or more. Number eight trout flies were 
selected as the most likely lure, the water being very 
clear, and there being a large hatch of natural flies. 

Carefully I fished those riffles at the bottom of the pool, 
rifles that had previously yielded good fish. In spite of 
my most persistent and active efforts there was no rise. 
Over the fence, across the creek I hustled so that I could 
fish across the current and reach the boulder-strewn bank 
where fish were feeding. The sun was less than half a 
blood red disk above the western horizon. Its level rays 
shone with blinding brilliar.ce directly in my eyes. That 
they also made a veritable painter’s palette of the fleecy 
clouds floating in a sky of deepest clear blue, and of the 
rippling surface of the stream a kaleidoscope of celestial 
pastels, was no compensation. I had no time for those 
things. I must catch that big bass. One or two others 
first, if possible. 

I despaired of getting even a short bass. I was on the 
point of moving to another place, but tried one more cast. 
My flies lit, light as thistledown, in the swirl around a 
large boulder set some three or four feet from the oppo- 
site shore. Carefully it must be handled. No drag could 
be allowed. If eve’ a place was made for a nice big fish 
this was it. And I seemed to remember that I had seen 
one feeding there. The cast had floated past the boulder 
and there had been no rise. Disgustedly I started to pick 
up the line, preparatory to the back cast, when SPLASH ! 
he took it on the run. 


P-STREAM he went with that heavy, bulldog pull 

that only a big fish can give. The reel cried in 
protest as the line ran off almost to the end before he 
turned. Then it was a race! Could I take up the line 
faster than he came toward me? ‘The Patron Saint, 
Izaak, was with me. The line was still tight. He was 
even with me! He was past. He was taking the line out 
again. When I turned him on his down-stream run he 
leaped. And what a leap! No, I will not tell you how 
many feet from the surface it seemed, but when he hit 
the water as he fell he made a commotion like that of a 
large stone thrown with force. Up-stream he tore, to 
make another leap, and to leap again and again. Down 
and across, up and back and across again, time after time. 
My arms were getting tired, for I had given him the butt 

(Continued on page 65) 


ae 


The big stump was the favorite feeding spot of my old friend, Red-Eye. 
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The Sporting Spaniel Trials 
‘Tes most amiable member of the canine family, 


the spaniel, is so highly regarded for its beauty 

and intelligence that there is danger of overlooking 
their wide sphere of usefulness as sporting dogs and under- 
estimating the part they are capable of playing as all- 
around assistants to the sportsman and his gun in search 
of fur and feather. 

In their time the spaniel has served as the basis of our 
beautiful setter family and by discerning breeders is re- 
garded as the logical cross to strengthen field trial strains 
that are suffering from the intensification that has been 
carried on in a blind craze for the fashionable pedigrees 
that run back to a dozen famous dogs. When or how 
these crosses are to be made remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, the spaniel trials are doing good work defining the 
work that sporting spaniels are capable of doing. 

The organization of these later day spaniel trials is in 
the hands of a well poised and unselfish group of men 
who have given freely of their time and have succeeded in 
casting a delightful sporting atmosphere over all of their 
events. The well-stocked grounds and variety of cover 
over which the trials are run afford the judges every 
opportunity for testing the dogs. ‘The insistence placed 
upon consistent ground work and the importance attached 
to good breaking in the forms of steadiness to wing and 
shot, mannerly handling and soft-mouth retrieving, all 
contribute to an accurate definition of the various dogs’ 
knowledge of the haunts of game, keenness of scent, 
courage, tractability and other fundamental qualities of 
bird dogs. 

It may be truly 
stated that these 
spaniel trials are 
conducted with a 
regard for rule and 
under a system of 
judging that can 
be studied by the 
older setter and 
pointer field trial 
clubs with advan- 
tage. 


The Fisher’s 

Island Trials 

The English 
Springer Field As- 
sociation opened 
the eastern Spaniel 
circuit. It was 
their fifth annual 
event and was run, 


Working the brambles at Fisher’s Island. 
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as heretofore, at Fisher’s Island, October 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th and 19th. The stakes were judged by Sir James 
Wilson of Scotland and Harry Kirkover of Eggertsville, 
New York. 

There is much to be said for this club’s practice of 
having their trials judged by a man from abroad and a 
man from this country. It keeps them in touch with 
field trial procedures in Britain that have been found 
workable and the exchange of ideas that naturally comes 
about through the association in a judicial capacity of 
two such well-known sportsmen as Sir James Wilson 
and Mr. Kirkover cannot fail to have a wholesome influ- 
ence on field trials on both sides of the water. 


Sir James Wilson is naturally better known abroad 
than in this country, but the methodical manner in which 
he handled his work and his attention to all the finer 
details of spaniel training and handling made a very 
favorable impression upon all who saw him in action. 

There is no American who has given the development 
of bird dogs more time than Harry Kirkover. He has 
been breeding, breaking and handling his own strain of 
pointers and setters for years, and the angles and tech- 
nique of field trials are to him as an open book. He has 
viewed them dispassionately, studied them carefully and 
then proceeded in his own way to develop a family of 
bird dogs of unusual beauty and well balanced excellence 
in the field. 

Fisher’s Island, where the trials were held, is a historic 
bit of land off the Connecticut coast. It has been owned 
and occupied by the Ferguson family since pre-revolu- 
tionary times, and 
successive genera- 
tions have handed 
down a fine sport- 
ing tradition that 
makes it a delight- 
ful place for 
sportsmen to con- 
gregate. The run- 
ning grounds 
consist of stretches 
of flat lands bear- 
ing a thick cover- 
ing of marsh grass 
surrounded by low 
hills and ridges 
overgrown with 
stunted bay trees, 
wild rose bushes 
and brambles that 
would check many 
pointers and set- 
ters, but which the 
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A handy book for immediate record of all events and 
transactions, relieving the owner from risk of forgetting 


important kennel matters by trusting to memory. Con- 
tains prepared blanks that will enable the owner immedi- 
ately to register pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. Contains 15 
sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 

60 pages. 
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Wonderful Results are being 
obtained in the treatment of 


MANGE 


Prevention of this parasite is the 
DUTY of every dog owner 


THE BRANNER NOMANGE COLLAR 


(Patented) 


PREVENTS MANGE 


The specially treated patented copper lining produces, as worn by the dog, a 
combination of copper sulphate and basic carbonate. This chemical, operating 
through the process of capillary attraction, spreads over the animal’s entire , 
body, produces a cleansing effect, keeps the dog’s coat and skin constantly 
antiseptic, destroys the parasite and keeps the animal immune from mange. 


The BRANNER NOMANGE COLLAR is NOT A MEDICINE. It is a 
PREVENTIVE and a REMEDY for mange. Made of the finest “back” 
leather, equipped with nickel mountings, lock and name on plate, at no extra 


charge. 
Collars, all sizes .............$3.50 (Give neck size) 


Harnesses ............... $5.00 up (Give chest size) 
A Gilt-Edge Guarantee Backs Every Collar and Harness Sold 


BBR AAR BIN EER arate ott eee e tects 
Pa OO Pd Ay PUG EE Adtdtress .o.cc cece cece ccece cee eeeeeetteeeens 
Oo. ccnecesccccsenteisoniecseeeesnccssces: 


CORPORATION .. a 
og’s Neck or Chest Size.......cccccscces inches 
DAYTONA BEACH FLORIDA FRST 
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Dog Biscuits 
Kindness to your dog begins with 
thoughtfulness in the matter of 
feeding. You can always be sure 
that he’ll like SPRATT’S—and 
that it will do him far more 
good than anything else you 
could give him! Order 
SPRATT’S from your grocer 
—or your sporting goods 
dealer, druggist, pet shop or 
seedsman can supply you. 


Write for Free Dog Book 
It is an invaluable handbook 
on dog care and feeding 
which every dog lover should 
own. Full of interesting in- 
formation and advice. For 
free copy, address 
SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 

Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 





WRITE. 
FOR FREE 
DOG BOOK 


Sesccnt's 


DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years - 


‘e, effective remedies for all 

Bod sfiments. Dealers evgrywhere 

Write o' A 
SSS hoes aoe 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


2253 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. .. 


KENNEL RECORDS 


75 Cents. 






ress Board. 
FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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le, : . 
Sir James Witson and Harvey Kirkover 
of examining a retrieved bird. 
| * springers faced cheerfully. Pheasants 
ith were plentiful and upwards of one hun- 
nd dred and fifty were killed over the dogs 
1es in the four days of the trial. It is en- 
of couraging to relate that FOREST AND 
STREAM reports of field trials that were 
on held on this island over half a century 
lu- ago indicate that birds are more plenti- 
ful there to-day than they were then. 
The Open Puppy Stakes. There were 
ad ten entries in this event that opened the 
ch trials. It was won by Horsford Hawk, 
er owned by William Gladwin. Second 
ry went to Betsy Trotwood, owned by F. C. 
y Perkins, and the other prizes were with- 
held for the want of merit. The winning 
nt puppies made a good impression by the 
Vas fearlessness with which they faced 
of cover. Hawk is a faster ground worker 
than Betsy and keener on game. 
h- The open-bred stakes had five starters. 
las First went to Morewood Rough, owned 
nd by Mr. and Mrs. Walton Ferguson; 
of second to Clarion Rose, owned by the 
Clarion Kennels—the other awards being 
ice withheld. The winning dogs are close, 
steady workers and prompt retrievers. 
ric Rough in his first series was a trifle un- 
ed steady and-made a questionable retrieve. 
The second time they were down, he 
ai failed to find a bird that had been shot. 
nd Rose, after being steady to shot and wing, 
‘A- got out of hand and broke to retrieve. 
ed The member stake (non-winners) 
had eight entries. First went to Top, 
rt- owned by Francis J. Squires; second, 
at Clarion Ryon, owned by Clarion Ken- 
it- nels; third, Unlimited Ben, owned by J. 
yr G. Turner. The winner of this stake, 
Top, is a black and white dog, higher 
a on the leg than the average spaniel and 
n- in general appearance and way of work- 
ls ing of setter type. He proved to be one 
es of the sensations of the trial—a brilliant 
9 worker, keen as a brier on game, a 
ir prompt retriever, and his good manners 
a and tractability reflected great credit on | dogs, 
1SS his amateur handler, Mr. Squires. In the 
Ww heat with Clarion Ryon, Top went away 
i with dash and style. He was quick to 
, find, dropped promptly to shot and re- 
th trieved his bird on the high slope and 
PS, delivered gently to hand, Ryon is a high- 
es class bitch. She was steady to wing and 
at shot and a fast retriever. She is not, 
however, as brilliant a performer as Top 
ny who had the class of the stake. 
et- The brace stake. There were several 
he entries in this event; their work, how- 


ever, did not meet with the approval of 
the judges, who withheld. all awards for 
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WITH DENTS CONDITION Pits Ci 
A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
60 cents at druggists or by mail. 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment o dogs and 
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YOUR 
TALIZ E333 aN GREAT DANE PUPS 


Thoroughbred registered. . Three months old 
Christmas. Wonderful dogs. Do well in any 
climate. Price fifty dollars. Only eight for sale. 


BENJAMIN F. HAINES 
ALTAMONTE SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


“QUICK LUNCH” 
A New Food for Your Dog 


Pure fresh meat combined’ with 
wholesome cereals and_ thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
day for three |-lb. cans postpaid. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 
192 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 


or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTERS—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting Desk FS., Decatur, Ill. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, IIl. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY MY FIRST-CLASS 
four-year-old coonhound Rock. He gets the game 
anywhere. I pay express. Jean Vaughn, D 126, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN—ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
first-class stuff? No trash? I offer you a pair of 
rabbit hounds, Jim and Fan, 2% years old, me- 
dium size, long ears, extra good-looking. Breed- 
ing—Kentucky English strain. O. No faults. 
Gun and field broken, good rooters, steady drivers, 
hole barkers, all-day hunters, $20.00 each. First 
$35.00 buys the pair. Fifteen days trial. C. O. D. 
C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY ONE OF 
Georgia’s best four-year-old coonhounds. Will 
trail and tree in icy water. Free trial allowed. 
D. D. Scott, D-116, Calhoun, Ga. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Supplies. Catalogue. Kaskkennels, K-58, Herrick, 
Ill. 








COONHUNTERS—OUR SEASON PRACTI- 
cally over. Will sell my best coonhound at % 
price on trial. L. B. Beadles, S-655, Dyersburg, 


Tenn, 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, IIl. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
hounds. Black-tans, blue-ticks, redbones. 
Trial. Joe Sarver, Herrick, Ill. 


FREEMAN RIVER SIDE KENNELS, VAN- 
dalia, Ill., have for sale one hundred coon, opos- 
sum, skunk, mink, rabbit, fox hounds cheap. No 
trash, guaranteed. 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS. ED LEICH- 
tle, Cold Spring, Kentucky. 








RABBIT 
Cheap. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL PRICES ON BROKEN SHOOT- 
ing ~ McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. 





BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPS, FIVE 
months old. Boyne breeding. Eligible. $25.00 
each. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Montana. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTER PUPS. 
Eligible males $15.00. Females $10.00. Harley 
Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 





POLICE DOGS 


60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Maes 
$25.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 
~ i approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. 

ak. 





FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents, 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES, VERY 
best of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell 
Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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lack of merit. This ended the first day’s 
work. 

The second day the weather was warm 
and muggy and a heavy fog blanketed 
the fields. Scenting conditions were con- 
sidered good. There is, however, such a 
thing as having the air too heavily satu- 
rated with moisture. The day’s work 
started with the open All Age stake, of 
which there were twenty-five starters. It 
was an interesting event, admirably han- 
dled by the judges, who, after a series of 
thorough work, awarded first to Tedwyns 
Trex, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Walton 
Ferguson. The second went to Top, 
owned by Francis J. Squires, and third 
was divided between Peter of Avondale 
2nd and Horsford Handful; Reserve, 
Nithsdale Rab, owned by F. G. Turner. 
Certificates of merit were also distributed 
to a number of other dogs. The winner 
of this stake, Trex, is a dog that has been 
recently imported from Scotland. In con- 
dition, he will scale in the vicinity of 
forty pounds; he is endowed with a 
brainy head and a useful set of running 
gear that he uses to good advantage and 
is, all in all, a splendid ground worker 
that has been carefully schooled in all of 
the refinements of the spaniel breaker art. 
The fact that the judges considered him 
a better all-around spaniel than Top is 
sufficient to stamp him as a valuable addi- 
tion to the working spaniel blood of this 
country. This dog attracted the attention 
of the gallery in his work of the opening 
heat with Clarion Rose and his succeeding 
heats were highly satisfactory. 

The trials ended with the members’ 
All Age stake. There were eighteen en- 
tries in this event, but the competition 
narrowed down to another race between 
Top and Trex in which both dogs worked 
hard and displayed good manners. Top 
made a quick find; but, singularly, both 
of these dogs, the best in the trials, fell 
down on retrieving a drop runner—the 
only bird that was lost out of more than 
one hundred that were shot and retrieved 
during the running of the various stakes. 

It is possible that bird dog judges 
would have awarded Top the money, but 
this was a spaniel and not a pointer and 
setter affair. 


The Brewster Trials 


The American Spaniel Club and the 
English Springer Spaniel Club held their 
joint trial the first week in November 
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over the well-stocked fields of Star Ridge 
Farm near Brewster, New York—the 
sporting estate of Erastus Tefft, M.F.H. 
The stakes were judged by Mr. Tefft, 
Freeman Lloyd and James Craven—a 
very capable trio. They worked under 
the club’s own rules that have been writ- 
ten with particular regard for the con- 
ditions commonly met with in this coun- 
try. Théir decisions are, therefore, of 
particular value to sportsmen who are in- 
terested in the working spaniels from a 
purely American point of view and the 
possibility of their doing the work that is 
usually delegated to the setter and the 
pointer. 

We have never seen trials conducted 
under more agreeable circumstances than 
those at Brewster. It is a land of hill 
and, dale and mellow sunshine. All the 
countryside is there and make a pretty 
picture. The easy hospitality with which 
Mr. Tefft welcomes the field trial fra- 
ternity and greets his friends and neigh- 
bors from miles around is most open and 
generous. 

The grounds over which the trials were 
run are particularly adapted to field trial 
purposes. There is a variety of cover 
and a corresponding variety of game so 
that in the course of the events the dogs 
are given opportunities on pheasants, 
quail, woodcock and rabbits. Over two 
thousand pheasants were raised on the 
farm this year, and the outlying birds 
were particularly strong of wing and 
many of the kills at such long ranges that 
the retrieving quality of the dogs was 
given an unusually severe test. 

The cocker open novice stake was first 
on the card. The dogs were worked in 
fields of barley and rough cover that 
yielded a number of pheasants and rab- 
bits. First was won by Horsford De- 
light’em, owned by S, G. Allen and E. 
M. Simkins; second went to Horsford 
Destroy’em, owned by H. G. Vickar; 
third went to Rowcliffe Firelass, owned 
by Mrs. A. R. Moffitt. ’ 

In the open novice stake there were 
fourteen entries. After the first series 
had been run off, Horsford Roguish and 
Horsford Horseleach were braced. The 
latter did a nice piece of retrieving and 
was ordered up and Unlimited Ben put 
down. Both dogs were steady to wing 
and shot. Roguish was then taken up 


and Clarion Ryon put down. Ryon found 
(Continued on page 72) 











At the Brewster Trials—Left to right: Wm. Humphries, E. T. Tefft, Freeman Lloyd, 
Harry Cameron, Wm. Gladwin, David P. Earle, Donald Carr, John E. Arrowsmith. 
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Red-Eye of the Stump 


(Continued on page 61) 


as much as I dared. It was exactly the 
right time to try for the really big one at 
the stump. 

But it would, of course, be necessary 
for me to get rid of the acrobat on the 
outer end of my line before I could do 
anything else. And he gave little indi- 
cation of tiring, though he stopped his 
leaps and long runs. He stubbornly held 
to the bottom of the creek, tugging away 
at the line like a bulldog at a rope. At 
each savage jerk I expected the frail 
leader to part, or that the small hook 
would either break or come out. Oblivi- 
ous to every other condition or circum- 
stance, I fought that fish desperately. 

By this time I had worked out into the 
stream nearly to the tops of my hip boots. 
Red-Eye left the bottem to make one more 
desperate effort to escape that maddening 
thing that threatened his liberty. But the 
strong heart of him was failing. His 
rushes were shorter—shorter—shorter. Net 
in hand, I led him closer and closer. One 
swift swoop, and I had him. Boy! What 
a beauty! 

“Now,” I soliloquized, “if I can only 
get the old fellow who lives by the stump, 
I'll have such a pair as is seldom seen in 
these parts.” I contemplated the gallant 
fellow with a feeling of sympathy; or 
admiration; or respect; or sorrow. Prob- 
ably a combination of all four, with a 
sauce of exultation. 

I then came back to earth, and raised 
my eyes to fish the stump. 

“By the red-hot hinges of the gates of 
Gehenna! Do I really see what I am 
looking at?” I stood, staring, mouth and 


eyes wide open, water running in at my 
boot tops. 
This was the one day in the three years 


I had been trying to catch the Big Bass 
of Beaver Cheek when every condition 
was right. This was the one time of all 
the many attempts I had made when 
there was every probability that I would 
hook the fish that had thumbed his nose 
at half the fishermen in northern Illinois. 
And this was the time of day he always 
took his dinner in his own private dining 
room, the eddy between the high cut-bank 
and the hoary old stump. As I have said, 
I had, in my absorption, been oblivious to 
every thing but the bass I was fighting 
below the swimming pool. My every 
faculty had been concentrated in the ef- 
fort to subdue him quickly. I had con- 
sidered my battle with him in the light 
of a training tilt preliminary to the main 
bout with Red-Eye of the Stump. 


I was, therefore, the more astounded to 
see, as I looked up, one of a group of 
young women who had approached the 
stream unseen by me, throw her cloak 
aside, and, brief scarlet bathing 
flashing in the last rays of the sun, dive 
into my pool, to rise, shaking the water 
from her eyes and laughing merrily, to a 
seat on MY stump! 

And her companions dove in after her, 
shouting and laughing at the tops of their 
voices. 

I did not pause, even to admire their 
grace and beauty. Disgusted, speaking 
strange words, I went to my car. And so 
home. 





An Afternoon Off 


(Continued from page 33) 


Right here it is advisable to warn the 
beginner against becoming so enthusiastic 
as to disregard the safety of others. Even 
the tiny .22 short ranges well over one 
thousand yards; the maximum range is 
reached when fired at an angle between 
30 and 45 degrees. Bear this in mind 
when choosing the direction of your line 
of fire, and pass up shots on targets fallen 
as low as the 45-degree point. Try to 
take all aerial shots at almost a 90-degree 
angle, or nearly straight up. On ground 
targets remember that even soft earth 
holds hard objects, hidden at the surface, 
which may deflect your bullets. The .22 
bullet ricochets from hard and green 
wood, rocks, and water, often at surpris- 
ing angles. Some states have laws on the 
matter, specifically requiring a slope of 
ground of not less than 45 degrees, not 
more than fifteen feet behind the target 
for a backstop. For all that, we have 
never experienced any difficulty in finding 
safe places to do our shooting when some 
judgment was used in conducting the 
practice, and our aerial sport has been 
carried on in three different states. 


Our present shooting place, which we 
visit every Saturday afternoon and now 
and then in between, faces the Allegheny 
range of wooded mountains, thus afford- 
ing some latitude in the angle of fire per- 
missible, as well as in the choice of tar- 
gets. The ground at this place is covered 
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It is safer (for others) to keep your shots 
at a higher angle than this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS—Continued 


_ ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED. 
Catalogue ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, O. 








SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKERS 
and winners for sale and at Stud. Montasula Ken- 
nels, Missoula, Mont. 








DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 





TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
ters to train. Get my special rate. McGovney’s 
Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 








TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two-trigger Traps, Single Grip 
Coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that 
kill any fur animal from a weasel to a_ bear. 
One size fur stretchers that will take any hide 
from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags . Send for 
free catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. E-30, 
Chester,. Pa. 

AUTOMATIC LIVE ANIMAL TRAP. 
Greatest trap ever invented. Will catch one to 


six animals in one setting. Morse Rowell, Box 
195, Newburgh, N. Y. 











DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS, THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms, 32 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 325-H Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 








TAXIDERMY 


MANTRAP LAKE REGION TAXIDERMY 
Shop. Nevis, Minn. First class work guaran- 
teed. 


DIXON’S TIME AND LABOR SAVING 
quick up-to-date Tanning Receipts and methods 
are used by Taxidermists and others all over 
U. S. A. Thousands of them and everyone satis- 
fied. No Former Experience needed; why Experi- 
ment when you are certain of good results from 
the start using Dixon’s Safe Methods.  Ingredi- 
ents obtainable anywhere and very lasting. Money 
makes for you. Complete Formulas only $3.00, 
Postpaid. Duty Free—anywhere. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist and Tanner, Unionville, Ontario. 





LET US TAN AND MAKE UP YOUR 
furs. We also remodel, dye, clean and repair old 
furs. Fur tannery, Mineral, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES, MIRAKEL 
Burch and others. $3 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 
Dept. F., Owego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TWO LARGE NEWLY 
mounted Moose Heads. Also Newly Mounted 
Elk Heads, Mountain Sheep and Mountain Goat 
Heads, Mule and Whitetail Deer heads at reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
on approval. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 
’em with Fletcher’s Camouflaged ‘““TUG” Leaders! 
Our special process does the trick. 35c_each, 3 
for $1.00. Dandy fish-bait formula Free! Fletcher- 
Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, Calif, 


A BARGAIN JOB LOT WET TROUT 
flies, 8, 10, 12 Hooks eyed, Looped Gut, $2.00 
Gross Lots. Assorted Double Winged Dry Flies, 
8 and 10 Hooks, $6.00 Gross Lots. L. Keegan, 
3 Inns Quay, Dublin. 
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with loose surface rock. We have been 
using the smaller samples, about two 
inches square and one-half inch thick, and 
find them to shatter nicely when struck on 
the flat corner by a .22 pellet. In throw- 
ing these the finger is curled around one 
corner, giving the rock a spin as it is 
tossed to keep the flat side always toward 
the shooter, a la quoits. In some localities 
it would not be a matter of good judg- 
ment to use rocks or pebbles for targets 
on account of the bullet-deflection ten- 
dency. Wooden blocks of the same size 
are better; and, better still, some tin can 
dump may furnish a supply of the ideal 
target. This can is larger, and falls 
slower, is more easily thrown correctly 
than the flat piece of rock, making it a 
better target for the tyro. 

I have outlined the means of learning 
to hit targets thrown into the air, and 
only post-graduate work on moving ob- 
jects remains. After the shooter has 
learned to hit an ordinary tin can twice 
on a single toss, or to hit a one-inch target 
with regularity, he has become a quick 
practical shot, but will be looking for new 
fields to conquer. Cross-thrown targets 
will perhaps be the first innovation to 
occur to him. The secret of hitting these 
is to hold on the forward edge of the tar- 
get, or a bit ahead of it according to its 
speed and the angle of flight, and to 
swing with it, even following through as 
the trigger is being pulled. “Doubles,” 
or two cans in the air at the same time, is 
certain to be attempted. I have succeeded 
on a triple, or three cans, only once, but 
“doubles” are not too difficult. The fac- 
ulty of instantly reloading upon the fall 
of the hammer should be developed by 
any user of any repeating arm, solely on 
account of its value in practical hunting 
or defense work. Double-shooting on tin 
cans merely demonstrates its value. This 
should be a part of all target practice 
with revolver, rifle, or shotgun. If left 
until you need speed in operating the 
slide or lever of your repeater for double- 
shooting, you may concentrate too much 
on this feature, to the sacrifice of the 
equally and more important attention re- 
quired for accurate aim and_ trigger 
squeeze. Also there is a tendency to 
hurry a carelessly-aimed shot at the first 
can, in order to get at the second target 
the sooner, which must be guarded 
against. 

Watching the work of the professional 
exhibition shooter on doubles or triples 
and noting the celerity with which he 
cocks hammers, operates the slides, or 
swings the levers of his weapons is highly 
inspiring to the. would-be fast shot. To 
me, the greatest feature of Ad Topper- 


myself open to the charge of Munchau- 
senism, for the fish leaped, dove and 
rushed, with all the éclat of a real 
muskellunge. Of course he never actu- 
ally cleared the surface in his leaps, but 
the long, splashing plunges were severe 
and tackle-testing. How that array of 
spoons rattled when the fish shook his 
great body in throes of terror! I have 
seen some great ichthyic battles, but that 
was one of the greatest. I am told that a 
great pike—“big pickerel”—lacks staying 
powers, endurance, but that fish kept the 
battle up for a full half hour before he 
manifested signs of weariness. Actually 
he pulled the canoe hither and yon, and 
I had to watch to prevent snarling along 
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A Montana sheriff gives a practical 
demonstration. 


wein’s work is the versatility he displays 
in wading through “triples” with different 
types of guns. Using slide-action, self- 
loading, and lever-action rifles, and a 
single-action revolver in succession, I 
have seen him break three 1%4-inch com- 
position balls tossed out by himself, with 
each gun in turn without a miss. ‘I am 
uncertain whether cocking that revolver- 
hammer or swinging that finger-lever 
displays the greater skill. 


As he progresses, the “tin-canner” is al- 
ways searching for innovations. A men- 
tion of some of the stunts we tried may 
carry a suggestion or two. After becom- 
ing somewhat fed up on bursting marbles 
and similar-sized bits of coal and resin, 
we tried our skill on can and jar covers 
sailed across the line of fire, from behind 
the barn, by a hidden thrower. I do not 


know of a more difficult shot than this or— 


of a more valuable practice. These shots 
were interesting but not of any great 
practical worth as regards hunting appli- 
cation. We improved this stunt by short- 
ening the range to twenty yards and 
using a twenty-yard pistol target tacked 
to the foot-square end of an orange crate. 
This was grasped at one corner by the 
concealed thrower and thrown straight up 
spinning on an axis running through the 
target-black at which the shooter took five 
shots in turn for a score. This gave a 
better chance to reveal individual superi- 


Spooning in the Gloaming 


(Continued from page 29) 


the weeds. One advantage I had was the 
lack of leaning trees and submerged 
snags, otherwise the outcome of the strug- 
gle would not have been as satisfactory 
to me as it was. At last I had him 
wearied to the extent that he consented 
to come alongside the canoe, when I ad- 
ministered the quietus with a bullet from 
my .32 revolver, releasing line as I pulled 
trigger to prevent a smash when the pel- 
let of lead found its way into his brain. 
Now I must confess that the fish was not 
overly large, weighed but twenty-one 
pounds; however, his activity and endu- 
rance made up for whatever he lacked in 
avoirdupois. 

Obviously trolling in a circumscribed 
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ority, since center shots scored higher, of 
course, than a mere hit on the edge of the 
paper. You will note that when the 
thrower operated some distance in front 
of the gun, he was protected from an ac- 
cidental wild shot by a building, ditch, or 
some obstruction. Another stunt was to 
roll flat slabs of rock down a hill and 
across the line of fire. The range was 
between thirty-five and fifty yards; and 
the practice was invaluable for running- 
game practice on account of the erratic 
jumps and speed of the rolling stones. 
This is a dangerous practice, and permis- 
sible only in a pocket with a “horse-shoe” 
of barren hills for an adequate back stop 
to catch the misses and deflected bullets. 

When the aerial-target shooter finally 
gets a gun that seems to fit him, equipped 
with sights that suit him, and uses it fre- 
quently, that gun will ere long become a 
veritable part of him. He will be able to 
do remarkable stunts with it, without con- 
scious effort. Ultimately, quick aiming 
and accurately-timed trigger squeeze be- 
come so easy and natural as to seem in- 
stinctive. With such nice coordination 
between eye and fingers developed, the 
subconscious mind directs his shooting, 
and an improvement in shooting with all 
other guns will be the result. 

This tin-can shooting is good clean fun, 
but it has its practical value also. Dur- 
ing hunting season we did much of our 
small game shooting with our tin-can 
rifles. On one memorable hunt brother 
Harold preceded me, by about a rod, 
through a strip of oaks well loaded with 
mast. He was armed with the Marlin .22 
with which he had just made a remark- 
ably fine shot on an all but invisible 
squirrel in a high crotch. I carried the 
Winchester 1890, but my bag was empty. 
Both guns were equipped with factory 
issue barrel-sights. Suddenly he started 
a fox-squirrel in the leaves beside him, 
but, with eyes ahead, did not notice.’ The 
squirrel ran up a tree and out on the first 
limb directly over him. Instinctively, I 
had gotten into action, and during this 
brief interval had gotten in three shots. 
As my brother turned to ascertain the 
reason for the sudden bombardment, my 
fourth shot cut the twig under the squir- 
rel and he fell on Harold’s head. I was 
surprised when the squirrel remained 
where he fell to the ground, but, in exam- 
ining it, figured the preceding shot had 
pierced its shoulders. In dressing it two 
more bullet holes were found through the 
body. Though I had not been conscious 
of aligning the sights, the first three shots 
had found the mark! Thanks entirely to 
familiarity with the gun born of tin-can 
shooting. 


area with such a rig is impossible or at 
best difficult, for one must have sufficient 
room to get out at least a hundred feet 
of line—a hundred and fifty being better. 
The fisherman must be absolutely fa- 
miliar with the water, a snag being a 
serious proposition when the hook is trav- 
eling twenty-five or more feet under the 
surface. Even when the boat is moving 
slowly, the hook may be thrust deeply into 
a sunken log or branch, when the angler 
will be put to it to work the steel loose. 
It is well to remember that the boat must 
never stop moving, if it does the rod must 
be lifted from the holder instantly and 
the reel whirled, to take up the slack. 
When trolling deep down, perhaps near 
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the bottom, a few seconds without strain 
is enough to tie up operations, 

The trout found in our cold water 
lakes and ponds as well as the great 
lake’s fish, is a lover of the depths. The 
angler who would achieve success must 
go down after them, and the rig I have 
been describing is the most uniformly 
successful with which I am acquainted, 
and I have tried out many. One must 
know the locations of reefs, the hang-outs 
of the fish, obviously, for fishing any old 
place will not prove successful. I have 
spoken of fishing off the south shore of 
Superior, and one favorite spot of mine 
is where great boulders, round, water- 
washed stones, cover the bottom for some 
rods from the bluffs, the water being 
twenty to thirty feet deep. One can see 
the trout, on a clear day, lying down 
amid those stones. You can fish the sur- 
face all day long and not be rewarded 
with a single rise; but, go down with 
such a rig, morning or evening, and you 
will connect up with some surprisingly 
large specimens. Believe me, there are 
some large lake trout, brown and rain- 
bow, not to mention real brook trout to 
be found along the shores of old Su- 
perior. 

I have said that one should fish morn- 
ing or evening, and that is true, for when 
Superior is in a mood to allow of troll- 
ing from a light skiff, the surface. is al- 
most glassy and the fish suspicious of a 
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passing shadow. Sometimes, by using 
300 feet of line—a large reel being neces- 
sary—I have succeeded even under calm 
conditions; but one must needs watch out 
lest his hook wedge in between the boul- 
ders, the numerous spoons making it 
more than likely that the outfit will stay 
down, once it stops amid the boulders. 
A gentle breeze off shore is all right; but 
even a gentle breeze on shore will kick up 
serious waves, too high to be safely ne- 
gotiated with such a canoe as I flirt with. 
A breeze that roughens the surface is an 
advantage, even as an overcast sky is 
sometimes of an aid. Perhaps if one 
were to employ a heavy “pond boat,” 
such as the commercial fishermen use in 
their work, a windy day would be all 
right; but I have never been able to 
fish from such a craft, don’t know that I 
would care to do so anyway. Remem- 
ber this is trolling, real trolling, using a 
skiff or canoe and regulation casting rod 
and reel. 

In fishing inland lakes for great pike, 
a windy day is ideal, for such a dis- 
turbance seems to move the great pike to 
hunger, perhaps anger, for they attack 
quickly, with less fear than ordinarily. 
I have come to call such windy days 
“pike days,” and seldom do I fail of get- 
ting my share of the great spotted gen- 
tlemen which are as sporty as the muskel- 
lunge, even if they. do not have cheeks 
and gill-covers half scaled. I have 
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found a close, mizzling morning, follow- 
ing or preceding a thunder-storm, very 
prolific, indeed. I long ago came to the 
conclusion that fish were affected by at- 
mospheric disturbances, though some of 
my friends laugh at the notion; just the 
same, give me an early morning, hot 
and: close, with wisps of mist hanging 
close above the surface, and I will show 
you some mighty fine big pike if you will 
allow me to use my particular rig for 
trolling. 

In conclusion, I do not think the great 
pike has received proper credit, for, ba’ ed 
or fried, he is very good eating, . deed. 
The great pike from the cold waters of 
Lake Superior is firm-fleshed, sweet-fla- 
vored and delicious. I have-built my lit- 
tle fire of driftwood upon the sands 
many times, dressing and frying my fish 
hard by the water from which taken, and 
I am ready to affirm that they were the 
equal of any common game fish. Natur- 
ally a pike from a warm lake will not 
be as firm-fleshed and tasty as one from 
a spring-water fed lake like old Superior, 
whose waters are cold all summer long. 
If the reader will try out my method of 
trolling, I am sure that he will find it 
enjoyable and uniformly successful if he 
remembers to get out as much line as pos- 
sible, and troll slowly, moving the boat 
just fast enough to keep the many spoons 
turning and flashing, sending out their 
invitation far and wide. Try it! 


Those Pickle Mountain Coons 


steod nearly alone, and concealment would 
be unlikely. Bat what was our chagrin to 
see nothing more than we had on our first 
visit to that discouraging oak castle. Well, 
not precisely nothing. A horned owl flut- 
tered from the top and disappeared into 
the deeps of the forest down by Hell- 


Diver Pond. Presently it mocked us from’ 


afar with a defiant, “Whoo! Whoo! 
Whoo! !” 

“Folks, that coon ain’t right!” muttered 
the colored hunter, paling beneath his 
brown skin. ‘“Mought be the same var- 
mint that jes flewd away. It’s a ha’nt for 
sho!” 

“Nonsense! Uncle Joe!” snapped 
Brown bitterly. “You know better than to 
believe in sperrits, you old fool. And it 
ain’t no ‘ha’nt,’ neither. Them there coons 
are up in the tree. Vl bet my bottom dol- 
lar there’s a hole somewheres. You stand 
by and I’ll soon find out what’s what.” 

Accordingly we boosted him as far as 
we could, and stood ready while he 
climbed painfully up, grumbling at every 
hitch. But he changed his tone on sur- 
mounting a bulge in the trunk, just short 
of the fork, and uttered a shout of tri- 
umph, “A little hole here!” and a moment 
later, “And there’s a big one plumb in the 
forks. Limb musta busted off years ago. 
We couldn’t see it from down there be- 
cause of this cussed hump.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 
“Chop them out?” 

“Chop your grandmother!” he chirped, 
fumbling in his pockets, and pulling out 
an envelope. “I’m goin’ to give ’em a 
smoke.” 

With these words he crammed the 
paper into the slot in the bark, lighted a 
match, and cupped. it in his horny hands. 
The first flared out, but the second took, 
and presently a whiff curled from the 
chimney of the tree. Encouraged by this 
success, he snatched off his hat and com- 


(Continued from page 31) 


menced fanning the draft into the lower 
hole. This motion dislodged a handful of 
newspaper with which he had padded his 
hat-band, so he promptly added that to 
his fire. 

“Watch out below!” he exclaimed after 
a moment. “I hear ’em scratchin’ in the 
holler!” Hardly had he uttered the warn- 
ing, when a brownish shape shot from the 
crotch and ran out along the lower limb. 
Another followed, another, and still an- 
other—two huge coons with two smaller 
ones, quite like a parade. ‘“Sufferin’ 
snakes!” Brown wailed. “There’s a whole 
army of ’em rollin’ out.” 

“Shak’um down! Shak’um down!” en- 
couraged Uncle Joe, forgetting that it 
would be about as easy to shake the ca- 
bles of the Brooklyn Bridge. Instead of 
trying it, old Brown deliberately pulled 
out a rusty pistol, and drawing as good a 
bead as he could, with his hands trem- 
bling from the exertion of climbing, 
squeezed the trigger. 

“Bang!” barked the weapon, and a spurt 
of flame stabbed the dark. His aim 
proved bad, but at least he stung the 
nearest coon so that it crowded against the 
leaders, and in less time than it takes to 
say it, they were trailing down the ladder 


vine, and it seemed to fairly rain coons. 
“Thump! Thump! K’thump!!” they 
landed, while the “pups” closed in with a 
worrying racket like a hundred cat-fights. 
The coons spun round on their backs, © 
their teeth snapping like castanets, and 
biting in fifty different directions at once. 
Whiskers and Nellie killed the biggest, 
and one of the little ones, but the others 
were too much for Bill and Jake, whose 
noses were immediately punctured as if 
they had been bucking barbed wire, while 
their ears were slit into fringes. Before 
we could help the dogs, the two last coons 
had twisted loose and bounded away into 
the woods. 

But that largest animal was a prize 
worth carrying home—nearly twenty 
pounds in weight, with magnificent pelt, 
and a beautifully ringed tail. “He sure 
am de head coon of de fambly!” smiled 
Uncle Joe happily. ‘“Possum-fat, too.” 

And so we turned homeward, thor- 
oughly satisfied with our spree as noctur- 
nal men. The dogs, of course, had done 
all the trailing and fighting, while we had 
been little better than spectators, and yet 
(such is the nature of coon-hunters), we 
actually felt as if we had somehow accom- 
plished big things in the world. We had, 
at any rate, got our coons “right” at the 
last, and in a hunt conducted without 
shotgun or rifle. There was something 
epic about this, that made us hold our 
heads high. Forgotten, at least for the 
moment, were the bumps, and scratches, 
the weary feet and weary legs. As we 
passed through Johnson’s farm the air was 
redolent of frost-bitten pumpkins aban- 
doned in the field, of misty fallows, and. of 
unseen cider-presses. The perfumes of 
Araby could not have been more fragrant 
in our nostrils, while no light visible by 
day could have compared with the mellow 
radiance of the great red moon. 










4 “HE other day I met a very fat doctor from Iowa. 
He has a large share in an Illinois River Duck 
Club and he was telling me about that club. The 
rules are certainly well worthy of consideration by other 
clubs: 


No shooting before 10 a. m. No shooting after 4 p. m. 


No shooting within 400 yards of the clubhouse. 

No shooting on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

There is also a large section, some distance from the club- 
house, which is sanctuary for the ducks, where no shooting 
is ever permitted. Corn is fed in large quantities, chiefly 
Shooting is always abundant, 


in the prohibited sections. 
for there are 
thousands and 
thousands of 
ducks on the 
property and 
the above re- 
strictions help 
to keep the 
shooting 
abundant. Of 
course, state 
and federal 
laws are strictly 
observed. 

Strangely, 
most of the 
ducks are mal- 
lards and a wise 
lot they are, ac- 
cording to the 
doctor from 
Iowa; they seem 
to enjoy the 
game, just as 
boys do tag or hide-and-seek! They even tell time, like 
a clock! Sharp at ten o’clock, each morning, whether it 
is a shooting day or a non-shooting day, most of the ducks 
are within the sanctuary sections of the club property. 
Promptly at four o’clock, they leave these sections and 
scatter on the other part of the preserve. 

Today, I have a letter from a woman correspondent 
who lives nearby, wanting to know if cats cannot be kept 
out of our propagating section by the erection of a very 
small mesh wire fence, 10 feet high! She objects to having 
these bird murderers trapped. ‘This would be much less 
cruel than my trapping or shooting them and the neighbors 
could be having their cats. Can you imagine it? She 
does not own a cat, herself. Yet, some of these neighbors 
have come and told me they were very glad I had shot 
their cats because they did: not want them around, al- 
though they did not want to do the killing themselves. 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, 8x. 





Wintergreen Lake in winter. Of the many hundreds of wild geese at the W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary, only a very few wander out on the lake during zero weather. 
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Others are in the habit of leaving these “pets” at the 
Park for the winter, when they return to their homes in 
town. Which means that these cats live off the country- 
side. Now, our breeding section proper consists of 200 
acres of land and water and it is surrounded by the bal- 
ance of Mr. Kellogg’s sanctuary of 800 acres. ‘These 
cats have to pass through and over our own property to 
reach the breeding section. And that means they would 
pick up any number of bobwhite and young pheasants, 
etc. As it happens, every cat I have secured has been a 
left-over cat from this summer resort. They did not 
happen to be house pets. However, this woman just 
happens to be a 
spokesman or 
spokeswo- 
man for cats in 
general. The 
owners of the 


cats are gener- 
ally glad not 
to have them 


around, for they 
have been con- 
cessions to their 
children who 
wanted cats in- 
stead of dolls; 
the children 
were tired of 
them as cats, 
though they had 
enjoyed them as 
kittens. It 
seems to me 
that when chil- 
dren want kit- 
tens, parents might tell them of the damage they do 
among birds and advise better pets. Much of cat owner- 
ship is ignorance of cat nature, for many people prefer 
birds when it comes down to the fine point. 

Some people keep cats on sufferance because of rats and 
mice. However, there are more effective means of getting 
rid of rats and mice. For mice, whether house, field or 
wood mice, go to the ten-cent shops and buy a number of 
mouse traps at 2 for 5c, and for rats buy a number of rat 
traps at 10 cents each. With these traps there is no 
excuse whatever for keeping such a cruel and destructive 
creature as the cat, except downright laziness and indif- 
ference. Your children can set the traps which, by the 
way, are much more effective, humane, and also cheaper, 
than are cats for rats and mice. Put the traps on floor 
or ground and lean a board against the wall, over them, 
and you will find that every rat or mouse will investigate 
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jellyfish. We can take our choice of 
worth-while birds and control their 
enemies, the predatory birds and an- 
imals; or we can let the whole matter 
take care of itself. But that means that 
we will have no game, that we will have 
no birds eating injurious insects and bugs 
by the millions throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. There is much 
objection being put out about the steel 
trap, but the trap secures the cruelest 
creatures alive. As for the cat, in my 
opinion, there should be a federal law 
regulating cats; any cat found off its 
owner’s property should be confiscated 
and put out of the way. Such a law 
would prevent “cats at large.” In the 
meantime, I am _ thanking God that 
monkeys cannot stand our cold climate. 
If they could, every second person would 
be having a monkey which would climb 
trees and kill the eggs and nestlings of 
those birds that escaped the cats. A cat 
is a wonderful machine for destroying 
birds, to which I would have no objection 
at all if they would destroy only the in- 
jurious birds, but they will destroy a 
hundred beneficial birds for every injuri- 
ous one. No nation, if it is progressive, 
will stand quietly by and allow animal 
devils to destroy its song and game birds 
as cats are doing nowadays. 


To enjoy life is probably the aim and 
object of one and all of us. Some of us 
have a more powerful nervous system 
than others and manifest our happiness 
in living differently. Some people are 
happy in existing for eating, sleeping, 
working as little as possible, going to the 
movies or to the musical revue. Others 
of us find pleasure in the out-of-doors: 
some in following the golf ball, others in 
boating or yachting; a few in working 
with the soil. I saw a most interesting 
plan in connection with the land last Oc- 
tober, about sixty miles from Detroit, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Emory L. Ford have 
recently acquired some 3,000 acres of land 
in that section of the country ... land as 
beautiful and wild as one could well im- 
agine. Hills and dales, ridges and ra- 
vines, valleys and high lands . .. ground 
that has never felt the plowshare ... 
second-growth hardwoods and evergreens 
of splendid size . . . a section formerly, 
Nay even to recent years, packed with 
wild life . . . our northern wild turkey, 
ruffed grouse, deer, and so on. Mrs. 
Ford plans to re-establish this most ideal 
game preserve in all its former abun- 
dance, and much besides, as she intends 
to see what wild life from other countries 
can be established with benefit to the pre- 
serve and surrounding country. I had the 
pleasure of visiting this new preserve 
with Mrs. Ford, and look forward to see- 
ing this estate developed into one of the 
best and most interesting preserves in the 
country. The work of re-introducing the 
upland native game birds and animals 
and_ establishing worth-while foreign 
species will be a work of joy that many 
of us will envy. Men are now at work 
erecting a dam across the river with the 
idea of slowing up the current and plant- 
ing duck foods so as to attract the wild 
waterfowl in time. Men are busy elimi- 
nating vermin or predatory birds and 
animals, in building necessary fences and 
pens, in collecting breeding birds of vari- 
ous kinds for next spring’s propagating. 
Already many wild turkeys, darkneck and 
ringneck pheasants wander about the open 
fields, while ruffed grouse still range the 
nearby woods. 


Back about 1912 or 1913, you will prob- 
ably remember Mr. Henry Ford _ intro- 


behind the board for a hiding place. | 
Now, we are men and women, not | 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
176 pages — beautifully printed 
BOOK § 22% illustrated. Tells all about 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
BOB WHITE QUAIL 
Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
ete. Delivery December to late 
guaranteed, anyquantity. Larg- 
est producer America’s BEST 
M. E. BOGLE 
Meridian 33 Miss. 
and BEAVER 
Breeders in pairs or trios, for Fall and Spring 
quality. Also our improved live catch trap. 
Our prices are reasonable. 


YEAR of the aaa -_ Fur Farming 
ndustries 

fur farming, how to build pens, 

American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 

EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
Merriewold, “Sullivan County, N. Y. 

preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 

April. Live arrival anywhere 

Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 

GENUINE WISCONSIN MUSKRAT 

delivery. Wisconsin bucks for breeding up 

WISCONSIN FUR FARMS, INC., Wausau, Wis. 









(\@i Breed squabs and 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books or. 
it, One is 48 
pages printed in colors,other 82 pages. Ask for Books Sand 4. 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 


MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of 
game birds, the habits and habitat 
of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and per- 
sonal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged 
authority on grouse dogs, and has 
probably had more experience in the 
field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
Book Department 
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80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y¥. 
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You Furnish Skins—We Make Garments 


For over 60 years folks all over America 
have sent us their raw hides to be tanned and 
made up into beautiful stylish fur garments. 
You can save 50% over retail prices and get 
a guaranteed custom made garment. 


Willard Workmanship 


isin a quality class alone. Willard fur coats, 
scarfs, chokers, robes, etc., have a “‘style 
sense” that comes from over 63 years in the 
fur business. Take no chances! Deal with 
“The Old Reliable Fur House’’—it means 
better furs at money saving prices. 


Get Our 1929 Fur Fashion Book 


—it’s free for the asking. 
Shows latest styles, gives 
valuable pointers about 
furs, and tells how you 
can get a better garment 
for less money. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 
Dept, 30, Marshalltown, Ia. 





~ §0,000 
Bob White Quail 


February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 
ree Game Birds and Animals 
la Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 
ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business, Helpful Hints and expert 
instructions for those who are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 

SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 
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Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3104 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 
M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List, 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. y. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Chinchillas — 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Steen 
‘oll Prices for all raise: 


si lustrated boo became ach. 
SF hee aries 
Gor ws all for 10c, 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen. Materials. 


1255 Tyler S ° 
Crown Iron Works Co. *%55,7v'er St.N. =, 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
forms close Dec. 21st. 
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orders or checks. 


with order. Feb. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


LIVE MUSKRATS. DELIV.ERY NOW. 
Black $25.00 per pair. Extra males $7.50 each. 
Brown, $15.00 per pair. Extra males $5.00 each. 
Live delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. 
Dept. B-29, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 


SALE—JACKS AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
bits, minks, muskrats, racing turtles. WEBB, 
Protection, Kansas. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR SALE— 
Winners at the Royal and Toronto Exhibitions. 
Erhard Loehr, Box New Hamburg, Ont., 
Canada. 
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scientific breeding of best 


generations of careful, 
Dr. Warta, Omaha, 


parentage possible to obtain. 
Nebr. 






SKUNKS EASILY RAISED — ORDERS 
now booked. Bred skunks, raccoons, minks. In- 
structive, interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farms, Springfield, Minnesota. 


WILD TURKEYS—$12.00 
Eggs in season $6.00 per head. 
5, New England, No. Dak. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS — ALL’ AGES, 
fron imported and domestic raised stock. 
MOOSE TRAIL FUR Hackensack, 
Minnesota. 


PIGEONS, ALL VARIETIES. 
Smith, 1407 Ford Avenue, Alfena, Mich. 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CHINCHIL- 
la’s—We raise and sell only Stock from Pedigreed 
Registered Chinchilla HIGH GRADE FUR 
FARMS, 227 E. Loos St., Hartford, Wisconsin. 


MINK—DARK NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
Pen raised, A limited number at $85.00 per pair. 
F. J. Reimers,, Stewart, Minn. 

ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. 
Filman, Aldershot, Ont. 
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" ONE PAIR BLUE FOXES Two YEAR 
olds, dark, proven breeders. Have raised 18 pups 
in two years. Price $300 pair. W. L. Berglund, 
Motley, Minn. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS AND 
other vermin from their dens. White or brown. 


Males $5.00. Females $5.50. Pair $10.00. Will 
ship C. O. I J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 





REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located ; particulars free. 





Real Estate Salesman Co. ., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

~ $6.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks $100. 


Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 
1973 No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


MUSKRAT FARM, PRIVATE LAKE, ONLY 
$500 needed. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


FOR SALE — COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
Coast; easily accessible; ten room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and fishing. Address ‘‘Sports- 
man,” Box 316, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
sition. HIBBELER, D104, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago, Tl, 














PAPPIO MINK—PRODUCT OF SEVEN | 
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duced a number of song birds from 
Europe, turning them Icose on his country 
estate at Dearborn. I have always been 
interested to know the tangible results 
of that experiment, and just last Novem- 
ber I chanced upon a man who knows 
European songbirds, a Mr. Mercer who, 
fortunately, lived a few miles from Dear- 
born, at Redford, and he told me he had 
seen chaffinches, goldfinches, redpoles and 








































| the Adirondacks. 






These deer would have starved but for the relief work 
of the State Forest Rangers. 


Deer in Winter 


(Continued from page 27) 


I have known of as many as twenty- 
four carcasses of winter-killed deer to 
have been found within a very limited 
area. The season of 1920 was particu- 
larly disastrous. While on a fishing trip 
in May of only a week’s duration I dis- 
covered the remains of twelve animals, 
some of them very large. All the time I 
kept thinking of the many others lying in 
the woods which I had not happened to 
stumble upon. In each case a few bones, 
a skull, scattered bunches of hair was all 
that was left to tell of the tragedy of star- 
vation. There is but small doubt that one 
severe winter destroys more deer than are 
killed by hunters during several years. 

If conditions of such devastating char- 
acter were not the exception, the whitetail 
would of course be virtually wiped out in 
An average winter, 
however, usually commences to break up 


| by the middle of March, and as a general 


rule only late fawns, old deer, and ani- 
mals wounded the previous autumn leave 
their bones to bleach in the wilderness. 
Nature’s cruelty and apparent wasteful- 


| ness may after all be simply a repetition 


of the law of reduction, but on the other 
hand where feed is so luxuriantly plenti- 
ful for so many months, it seems wise to 
try to prevent loss where prevention is 
possible. This is where the parks step in, 
and do much for the principle of conser- 


| vation. Employees are sent into the woods 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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that very excellent songbird, the hedge- 
sparrow, but recently. Still, had Mr. 
Henry Ford’s song birds been liberated 
gradually, not cast out in a strange and 
new countryside all at once, many more 


























































































of the species would have survived. Back 
in 1885, Portland, Oregon, imported many gle 
European song birds, and to-day several If t 
species are well established on the Pacific goe 
coast. tho 
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faith in the use of baled timothy hay for 
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Often the piers are crowded with an- 
glers, especially on Sundays and holidays. 
If the fish are running, no end of tangling 
goes on, and sometimes a bit of cussing, 
though fishermen as a rule are a good- 
natured crowd. 

A sudden shout from the far side of the 
pier: “Two big halibut on here!” We 
rushed over, after securing our poles and 
watched the fun. Two anglers had on 
big fish, and a net was required to land 
them. Both fish weighed over nineteen 
pounds. Excitement ran high. There was 
a rush for live bait and shiners, and the 
tackle store was besieged to supply the 
demand. 


About 4 o'clock a twelve-year-old boy 
picked up a thirteen and one-half pound 
halibut. Think the boy didn’t have a 
fight on his hands! Men offered to help 
him, but he wouldn’t accept, and he 
landed the fish. Very often fishermen 
hook big sharks while pier fishing, and at 
such times there is much excitement. A 
shark has more fight in him to the square 
inch, than any other ocean fish. Not that 
he is swifter, but he lasts longer. In fact 
a shark never seems to tire and keeps up 
a steady slam-bang fight In most cases 
the line has to be cut, but often four- and 
six-feet sharks are landed. 


That same night, after most of the fish- 
ermen had gone home, we had some sport 
catching big sardines. A great school 
came in from the sea and _ literally 
swarmed about the pier. We first rea- 
lized their presence when on pulling in 
our outfits to rebait, we snagged two big 
sardines. We changed at once to snag 
outfits and in less than thirty minutes we 
had picked up over a hundred sardines, 
many seven inches long. We stayed on 
the pier all night, and fished. About 3 
A. M. we began catching sculpin. This 
fish is perhaps the ugliest fish in the sea, 
and he can sting you with his fin. If a 
sculpin ever jabs you with his dorsal fin, 
you'll have cause to remember it. Don’t 
handle this baby with your hands unless 
you wear heavy leather gloves. We used 
a pair of pliers to take out the hooks. But 
sculpin make very fine food. The meat is 
snow white and very sweet-flavored. It 
is much like sea bass and if properly 
cooked is very delicious. 


I have seen big barracuda caught from 



















































generally sported a plumage close to snow 
white. 

The Pawnee Indians—those original 
Nebraskans who built the Seven Cities 
of Cibola in the Land of Quivera—caught 
this clever contemporaneous codger of the 
good old days with a four-feet square 
trap of willow which was baited with 
corn, A trap door admitted the quarry. 
An ancient town site recently found. here 
on the bank of the Elkhorn has revealed 
chicken bones believed to have been dis- 
carded many hundreds of years ago. 
Primitive stone weapons, used no doubt 
to bring down chickens as well as other 
game, have been found and bear evidence 
of their being of the greatest of antiquity. 

In our time, it is a fact that kid hunters 
used to fill their bags regularly by merely 
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Ocean Fishing from a Pier 


(Continued from page 37) 


the piers along the Pacific Coast. As a 
rule, the barracuda and the yellowtail do 
not come inshore, but when they do come, 
there is a gala day for the pier fishermen. 
A barracuda is a born fighter. He has 
been called the tiger of the sea. His 
strike is vicious and swift, and often he 
takes out all the line before he quits run- 
ning. 

I have caught spotfin croakers weighing 
up to six pounds from a pier. These fish 
usually feed in the surf and will take 
soft-shell sand-crabs better than any 
other bait. There are two kinds of 
croakers found in Pacific waters called 
spotfin and yellowfin. When croakers are 
running we usually get big perch also. 
There are several kinds of perch caught 
from the piers and always near the surf. 
They take the same bait a croaker takes, 
but do not put up a fight equal to the 
latter. 

The pompano is a very desirable fish 
for food. He is of the perch family, 
though sort of an aristocrat—a very 
pretty fish, not very large, but very fine 
eating. I have found pompano and her- 
ring in the same runs, though the herring 
will be deeper in the water. Herring 
come in great schools, though they are not 
what you would call a game fish. They 
strike very lightly, and you'll seldom get 
more than two at a time. Pier fishermen 
usually use a long cane pole with a very 
slender tip for herring, a small sinker 
about ten inches above the hook and no 
reel. The line is simply tied on, using the 
number of feet required and the fish are 
simply ‘hoisted when they strike. This I 
would call “still fishing” to the n’th de- 
gree. 


Pier fishing is a lazy way to fish, but 
very pleasant for the angler who wishes 
to rest and take it easy, and at the same 
time take home a few fish for supper. It 
is interesting from the standpoint of con- 
versation, as you will always find folks 
from various States ready to tell you all 
about the “old home town” and the kind 
of sport they had been used to. 

Night fishing on piers is indulged in at 
all times of the year, but the best time for 
inshore fishing is during the months of 
May, June and July. If the schools of 
fish are plentiful, fishing is good during 
August and September. 





The Prairie Chickens’ Last Stand 


(Continued from page 19) 


moping around on the outskirts of town, 
there to fire at chickens as they passed 
overhead. In one instance, a city dweller 
killed a mess from the roof of his resi- 
dence. Indeed, chickens were plentiful. 

Now? “Sportsmen—it is up to you!” 

Here is part of a speech given by Chief 
Game Warden O’Connell to the Nebraska 
annual convention of the Izaak Walton 
League at Hastings recently: 

“The time is here when artificial meth- 
ods of propagating game and fish and in- 
telligent conservation must be practiced if 
we hope to be able to furnish the angler 
and hunter enough sport to cause him to 
buy a license. We must enlarge our ma- 
chine to take care of this new work. We 
have ample funds to do this and now is 
the time to get things done. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest price in the U. S._ Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., 
Boston. 


RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
Str., Chicago, Ill. 








SELL BIG STOCK OF NEW AND USED 
long range 8 and 10 gauge shot-guns, high power 
rifles, and Colt’s side arms. List 10c. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 

THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 


SELL BIG BORE SHOT-GUNS: LEFEVER, 
Scott, Parker, Ithaca, Daly, Francotte, Savage, 
Baker, Remington, Winchester. Revolvers: [Lu- 
ger, Colt. Rifles: 1895, 1886, 30-06, 45-90, 50-110 
express. Latest firearms list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 








ARCHERY TACKLE 


POPE’S OSAGE ORANGE HUNTING 
Bows hold World Record. Let me prove it. In- 
teresting literature free. E. F. Pope, Woodville, 
Texas. 











HELP WANTED 
YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 


rors at home. Immense profits plating auto parts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana, 





HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 
MEN, WOMEN, 18-50. U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Life Jobs. $105.00 to $280.00 month. Steady 
work. Paid vacations. Common education usu- 
ally sufficient. $2-page book with list positions— 
FREE. Write immediately—TODAY. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L-32, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 





necessary. Copyright Book, “How to Write for 
ane free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of % months’ 
home study course or refund your money. Pro- 
motion rapid. Write for free booklet G-53, Stan- 
dard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 











HUNTING PRESERVES 


FOR SALE—TO CLUB OR INDIVIDUAL; 
best private quail preserve in Georgia, thousands 
of acres; birds plentiful; will board hunters to 
see what it is without obligation. For informa- 
tion address; MISS ZOE BROWN, Devereux, 
Georgia. 





RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27; 
$% size, 58c; dollar size, $1.10. German Dill 
and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS. $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘‘Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe. 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 








CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Snare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessar 
American School of Photography, Dept. 262-C, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
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ordets or checks. 
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RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


FOR SALE—COCKER SPANIEL PUPS AND 
matured dogs. Lottery and Red Brucie blood. 
G. Byron Dimon, Chestnut Hill, Conn. 


SALE — INTERIOR ALASKAN AND 
Northern Minnesota Mink, pen raised. W. L. 
Berglund, Motley, Minn. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs in grouse, pheasant, quail. Excellent 
references. A, E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst., 1455 Temple 


Court, Denver, Colo. 


SILVER FOXES—BIG PROFITS. FACTS 
free. DeValon Fox Farms, Golden, Colorado. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


COCKER SPANIELS—FOUR TO EIGHT 
months. Blacks and Reds. Registry, American 
Kennel Club. Arthur C. Burns, Franklin, Del. 
Co., New York. 


WANTED — FIRST CLASS SLOW, COLD 
trailing deer hound. Give price and age. O. R. 
Burkett, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS—SEE AND 
try the ‘“Screw-Bug,” a Mechanical ferret for 
routing Rabbits, Skunk and other burrowing ani- 
mals. Sold direct by mail allowing five days’ 
trail with an absolute money back guarantee. 
Price $4.00 each with order, or collect plus post- 
age. Free cireulars. The Grabow Co., Dept. N, 
Franklin Square, L. I., New York. 


JUNKIN PHEASANTRY, R. 6, BOX 664, 
Portland, Oregon offers: Pheasants and 4,000 


Ringneck eggs. 
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The Tent Dwellers 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


LBERT 

BIGELOW 
PAINE’S  con- 
| fession — “That 
' time I went to 
, Nova Scotia 
, with Eddie I 
' said I would 
not write about 
it. I would go, 
this time, just 
for the trip. I 
meant it, too; I 
didn’t make a 
single note... It’s always dangerous 
to say a thing like that. I had hardly 
got back before I was seized with an 
ungovernable desire to tell somebody 
about the astonishing time we’d had. 
. . - Well, by and by, the book came 
out, and for fifteen years I have been 
guiltily and gloatingly collecting re- 
turns from a book that I promised not 
to write... I am not sorry I broke 
my promise and told these things on 
Eddie, for otherwise I might have 
forgotten them, instead of which I am 
able to-day to sit down and read and 
really enjoy the book myself.” 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
Book Department 


For STREAM 


{ 80 Lafayette St. New York, N. ¥, 
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ForEsT AND STREAM 


“Hundreds are going fishing and hunt- 
ing where comparatively few went before. 
As I see the problem, the Izaak Walton 
League and the state of Nebraska can do 
the job if they get started right and work 
together. 

“The hunting problem is working out 
nicely. Prairie chickens increased this 
year, and if the season is closed several 
years these birds will be numerous again. 
The duck hatch was good and is increas- 
ing under the closed spring seasons in 
Canada and the United States.” 

It does seem a shame that this elegant 
bird—a bird capable of holding its own 
even in wilderness wastes fairly paved 
with sandburrs, cockleburrs and cactus, in 
barren sand dunes, in the violent blizzard 
zone, in hail storms, prairie fires, torna- 
does, floods and drouth and where the 
temperature falls at times to 40 below, 
and where wolves and crows wage a con- 
stant battle on them—it does seem a 
shame that they must wither away before 
the hands of civilization like a sheet of 
snowflakes before the rays of an August 


sun. 


January, 1929 


Our game wardens are doing their 
level best to save the chicken. The open 
season now is pruned down to thirty days 
(October), but the handwriting is on the 
wall, 

Read this item from the columns of the 
Norfolk Daily News: 

“Scarcity of prairie chickens this season 
has caused a number of Norfolk (Ne- 
braska) sportsmen .to declare themselves 
in favor of a closed season of one, two or 
more years on those birds as a means of 
protecting propagation and increasing the 
numbers in Nebraska. A few sportsmen 
have been heard to favor a five-year 
closed season, at the end of which they 
believe a normal supply of prairie 
chickens would be found in the state.” 

7. ee 

Millions, and perhaps _ billions, 
terday. 

To-day? 

An overwhelming chorus of apprehen- 


sion. 
“Sportsmen—it is up to you!” 
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The Brewster Trials 


(Continued from page 64) 


and both dogs again proved steady to 
wing and shot, and Ryon made a slow 
uphill retrieve. Harraser was then put 
down with Ben. The latter made a 
creditably long-distance retrieve and was 
taken up. Ryon and Hesitate were the 
next. Ryon was the faster of the two. 
Both were steady to wing and shot. The 
result of this work was that Horsford 
Horseleach, owned by William Gladwin, 
was first; Clarion Ryon was_ second, 
and Mrs. Donald Carr’s Horsford Ro- 
guish, third. 

The open all-age cocker stake, with 
eleven. entries, was won by Horsford 
Delight’em; second, Rowcliffe War 
Dance; third, Rakish of Ware. The run- 
ning of this stake ended the first day’s 
work. 

Second day, the running open with the 
amateur’s stake in which there were 
eleven entries. Raylan Broady and Trent 
Valley Victory were cast off in a barley 


field. Victory was first to find and was 
steady to wing. Broady was not. Vic- 
In the 


tory then made a good retrieve. 
next heat, Hesitate was unsteady to wing 
and shot. His running mate, Horsford 
Dislodge’em, was a trifle uncertain and 
also slow in retrieving. The next race 
was Wendy and Whelk—the former be- 
ing the more industrious hunter. Whelk 
was taken up and Princeling of Avondale 
put down. They both worked hard, but 
did not find game. Harraser was then 
tried with Unlimited Ben. The latter 
was slow and was taken up and Vic’s 
Spotlight put down. She was unsteady to 
wing and shot. Harraser made a good 
retrieve. The awards were, first, Trent 
Valley Victory; second, Horsford Har- 
raser. 

The all-age stake for any spaniel other 
than Springers had eight entries. Row- 
cliffe and Dislodge’em were down first. 
Rowcliffe found a pheasant and was 
steady to wing and shot, but slow about 
retrieving. Wribbenhall Whelk, a black 
field spaniel, was then run with Dislodge- 
’em, Rowcliffe being taken up. Whelk 
was steady to wing and shot and Dis- 
lodg’em got out of hand and was taken 
up. Rowcliffe War Dance was then 
worked with Wribbenhall Worritt and 
they ran an even race over a very bad 


_ course. 
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Another black field spaniel, Wribben- 
hall Wince, was run with Yoredale Pat. 
Pat found and flushed a pheasant, and 
Wince, also steady to wing and shot, 
made a nice retrieve. There was a scar- 
city of game on the course over which 
these dogs were run. First was awarded 
to Rowcliffe War ‘Dance; second, Yore- 
dale Pat, owned by H. S. Rontley; third, 
to Wribbenhall Worritt, field spaniel, 
owned by Mrs. S. Y. L’Hommedieu. 

The open all-age stake for springers 
had twenty-three entries and developed 
some very good workers. After the first 
series Tailogan and Helmsman_ were 
braced. Both were steady to a rabbit. 
Helmsman then made a good find and 
retrieved promptly. Helmsman was taken 
up and Tedwyn’s Trex put down. The 
latter was steady to shot at Tailogan’s 
bird. The latter made a good retrieve. 
Morewood Rough was then braced with 
Aughrim Flashing. Rough was steady 
to a rabbit, but broke to wing and shot. 
He was ordered up and Aughrim Tim 
put down. Flashing found a bird and 
made a long retrieve. Tim was braced 
with Harvester, steady to wing and shot 
and made a good retrieve under difficult 
circumstances, but was taken up and 
Horsford Heroic and Harvester given a 
short trial. Heroic was wild on a rabbit, 
but steady to shot and made a good 
pheasant retrieve in thick cover. First 
was awarded to Aughrim Flashing; 
second to Horsford Heroic; third to 
Horsford Helmsman. 

Third day the water trials were held 
in a small inlet on Peach Lake. The birds 
were shot over reeds that hid the dead 
and wounded from the view of the dogs 
which were held at drop on shore. The 
work on the whole was. satisfactory. 
Helmsman retrieved a duck; Tailogan, 
however, refused to take hold of a 
wounded mallard; Trex made a good 
pheasant retrieve; Flashing retrieved 
perfectly and Harvester brought a dead 
bird through the reeds; Heroic, after 2 
long detour, made a good retrieve; War 
Dance behaved well in his turn; Clarion 
Rose lost no time on an easy bird; Hand- 
some failed on a hard one; Reveller’s 
work was satisfactory and Hidden, Horse- 
leach, Spotlight and the Darkie of Fas- 
kally made good finds and fast returns. 
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M/oul can hear it 


— 


gy NCE an historical figure of speech, ‘the shot heard ’round 

the world” is today an accomplished fact. You will hear 

this shot fired as the opening salute in each weekly program of 

the Winchester Arctic Broadcasting series—a program which 
provides you with the greatest thrill in radio. 


Tune in to Stations KFKX—KYW (Chicago), WBZ (Spring- 
field), WBZA (Boston) or KDKA (Pittsburgh) on Saturday, 
Christmas and New Year’s nights according to the schedule 
which will be furnished by your local dealer in Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Ask your dealer also for “The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—a 
booklet which suggests why shots from a Winchester are heard around 
the world on Saturday and every other day—wherever and whenever 
lovers of the great outdoors set forth upon discovery or in their quest 


for sport. 


There are many reasons for this world-wide recognition of Winchester 
guality. One of the greatest of them all is a small mark — the famous 
“Winchester Proof” — stamped into the barrel and receiver of every 
Winchester Rifle and Shotgun. Whether it appears upon the smallest 
rifle in the Winchester line or on the most powerful Winchester made, it 
represents a quality essential to utmost dependability in guns. 


Study carefully the “Winchester Proof” Rifles and Shotguns you will 
find at your dealers and don’t forget to ask him for the broadcasting 
schedule and booklet mentioned above. If, by any chance your 
dealer cannot supply you with either booklet, write direct to — 
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“WINCHESTER PROOF” 


The mark of aristocracy in gun making 
This mark means that, after it is com- 
pletely assembled and ready to ship, 
every Winchester Rifle and Shotgun is 
rigidly tested with a heavy overcharge 
load—far in excess of the top load for 
which the gun is made. It is then in- 
spected to determine that barrel and re- 
ceiver have withstood this tremendous 
excess pressure without sign of flaw or 
strain. Then and then only is it stamped 
with the “Winchester Proof”. This fin- 
ished gun test follows a similar test made 
with the barrel alone during construc- 
tion. You thus obtain a double insurance 
of safety in every Winchester you buy. 
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